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AGATHA ET LE V@U FATAL D’ATALA 


Simple coincidence ou réminiscence peut-étre involontaire, voici 
une rencontre singuliére qui mérite d’étre signalée; elle peut servir 
a tout le moins 4 démontrer une fois de plus comment Chateau- 
briand a repris dans ses premiers ouvrages des thémes 4 la mode et 
en plus d’un sens a su profiter des efforts de ses modestes devanciers. 

Cette fois, par extraordinaire, il ne s’agit point d’un ouvrage 
exotique, mais d’un roman sentimental de la contre-révolution, 
d’abord publié 4 Londres en anglais sans nom d’auteur, et bientét 
traduit en francais. Le titre de l’édition anglaise est le suivant; 
Agatha, or a Narrative of Recent Events. Printed for the author, 
sold by C. Dilly. 3 vols. London 1796. Les bibliographies indi- 
quent une premiére édition de la traduction en trois volumes, 
1797; je n’ai pu la retrouver. Une seconde (?) édition, en 
quatre volumes, celle qui existe 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale 
et dont j’ai pu me procurer un exemplaire, a pour titre 
Agatha, ou la Religieuse anglaise, traduit de Vanglats. A Paris, 
chez Maradan, Libraire, rue du Cimetiére-André-des-Arts, N° 9. 
An septiéme. 4 volumes avec gravures, portant en épigraphe: Hoc 
legite, austeri. Cette traduction est attribuée 4 Madame de Guibert, 
cette charmante Alexandrine-Louise Boutinon des Hays de Cour- 
celles, pour qui le comte de Guibert avait abandonné Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse en 1775.1. Nous ne savons presque rien d’elle sinon 
qu’au moment de son mariage elle était “jeune, jolie, douce, 
sensible, faite pour étre aimée,” que Greuze avait peint son 
portrait et que longtemps aprés la mort de son mari elle publia non 
seulement les lettres que Mademoiselle de Lespinasse avait écrites 


1 Lettres de Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, publiées par Eugéne Asse. 
Paris, 1913. 
*Eugéne Asse, p. 203. 
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au comte de Guibert, mais encore cet Hloge d’Eliza écrit par le 
comte au moment méme ou il venait d’apprendre la mort de son 
ancienne amante,® “tribut,” disait-elle, “payé par le génie, a 
Vamitié, 4 la vertu, au sentiment, et méme aux graces de l’esprit.” 
Un tel désintéressement, une telle absence de jalousie posthume, 
bien dans le ton et les mceurs du dix-huitiéme siécle aurait df, 
semble-t-il, attirer l’attention des historiens de la littérature. I 
n’en a rien été cependant, et méme un curieux d’4mes comme 
Sainte-Beuve n’a point songé 4 faire une place 4 Madame de 
Guibert dans sa galerie de Portraits de femmes. Plus énigmatique 
encore et plus mystérieux semble l’auteur anonyme du petit roman 
d’Agatha. Quel était cet Anglais, ou, plus probablement, cette 
Anglaise, imprégnée de Richardson, de Goldsmith, de Young et 
de Rousseau, qui semblait connaitre également la France et l’Angle- 
terre, chez qui l’on trouve des descriptions de chateaux anglais, de 
cottages habités par de pauvres et vertueux paysans, d’excentriques 
anglais, et qui est également chez elle quand elle décrit les cam- 
pagnes d’Auvergne, la petite ville d’Issoire, la vie pieuse mais en- 
core entachée de mondanité d’un couvent de dames nobles 4 la 
veille de la Révolution? Avons-nous affaire 4 une Anglaise élevée 
en France, ou 4 une Francaise qui aurait vécu en Angleterre? 
L’auteur ne serait-il autre que Madame de Guibert elle-méme? 
Autant de questions auxquelles un chercheur plus heureux et plus 
habile pourra peut-étre un jour trouver une réponse définitive. 
C’est 4 un autre titre cependant qu’Agatha mérite surtout de 
retenir notre attention. Un ouvrage qui dépeint de facon aussi 
pathétique les épreuves des religieuses francaises chassées de leur 
couvent, qui est rempli de sentiments pieux, de peintures de la vie 
du cloitre a dfi avoir quelque succés dans les milieux de |’émigra- 
tion. Que l’on ajoute que l’on y trouve un éloge des vertus chré- 
tiennes de renoncement et de sacrifice, que la malheureuse Agatha, 
liée par un voeu fait par sa mére, doit choisir entre le renouncement 
& son amour et ce qu’elle croit étre son devoir filial, et l’on ne 
peut s’empécher de se demander si Chateaubriand n’a point connu 
Vouvrage soit dans le texte soit dans la traduction, pendant son 
séjour 4 Londres ou dés son retour en France, et s’il n’y a point 
trouvé un des thémes principaux d’Atala et peut-étre quelques 
scénes de René. a 


* Paris, 1806. Le premiére édition des Lettres est de 1809. 
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[histoire est assez bizarre, compliquée d’épisodes multiples, 
mais le théme qui nous interésse se dégage assez nettement. 


“Ladi Belmont,” noble dame devenue anglaise par son mariage, mais 
née en France, de parents francais, avait été dés son enfance “ vouée, sans 
qu’on lui eit fait connoitre les motifs, en offrande & Dieu.” Elevée dans 
un couvent, elle allait proponcer ses veux quand, au cours de la derniére 
visite qu’il lui était periuis de faire 4 sa famille, elle rencontra un beau 
jeune homme qui sut lui persuader d’abandonner “sa mére, sa maison, son 
pays,” et de renoncer “aux jouissances délicieuses d’une vie entiérement 
consacrée & la dévotion et 4 l’état d’épouse de Dieu.” 

Les heureux époux avaient déja passé plusieurs années loin de la 
France quand la jeune femme fut appelée au lit de mort de sa mére. 
Celle-ci lui révéla que “née avee des passions violentes et terribles,” elle 
avait vécu “également esclave de l’amour et de la haine.” Dans un accés 
de jalousie elle avait payé des assassins pour épier et frapper son infidéle 
époux; mais le crime accompli, son mari ramené gravement blessé, elle eut 
horreur de son crime et consacra & Dieu l’enfant qu’elle portait: “ je le lui 
vouai, si sa clémence épargnoit mon époux. II vécut.” “ Ladi Belmont,” 
coupable involontaire, a done enfreint la promesse solennelle faite par sa 
mére: mais les derniers moments de celle-ci peuvent étre adoucis, si, par 
une étrange compensation, la jeune femme promet de vouer au Seigneur le 
premier enfant auquel elle donnera le jour. Agatha est cette enfant. 
Elevée dans ’horreur du mariage dont sa mére ne cesse de lui montrer les 
imperfections, mais dans l’ignorance compléte de la promesse qui, avant 
méme qu’elle fit née, a disposé d’elle, Agatha grandit auprés de ses 
parents sans soupconner Ja fatalité qui pése sur sa vie, jusqu’au jour ot 
elle est demandée en mariage par un jeune homme vers qui son ceur est 
attiré, Mr. Hammond. Pour expliquer le refus par lequel “ ladi Belmont ” 
répond & la demande de Hammond, celle-ci est forcée & révéler & Agatha le 
terrible secret. Bien que son ceur soit déchiré, Agatha, pour arracher sa 
mére & “une éternité de malheur,” accepte d’entrer au couvent. Mais 
e’est un couvent francais que “ladi Belmont” a choisi pour sa fille. Tl 
est situé & Issoire, en Auvergne dans un admirable et “ romantique” pay- 
sage. Peu A peu la jeune fille se laisse vaincre par cette atmosphére de 
paix et de religion; elle prononce ses veux, elle s’adonne & des ceuvres de 
charité, et devient bientét “l’ange de l’Auvergne.” Elle aurait ainsi 
passé ses jours dans le calme, heureuse entre les ceuvres et la contempla- 
tion, si la Révolution n’avait éclaté. On ordonne aux religieuses de se dis- 
perser; elles vont obéir quand des “ sauvages ” donnent l’assaut au couvent 
et le mettent au pillage. Agatha, séparée de ses compagnes, échappe par 
miracle aux révolutionnaires; elle erre plusieurs jours dans la forét 
d’Issoire, fait la malencontreuse recontre de deux maladrins dont les inten- 
tions ne laissent aucun doute. Elle est sauvée par un second miracle. 
Hammond, qui depuis des mois errait autour des murs du monastére, 
arrive & point nommé pour l’arracher aux mains de ses agresseurs. La 
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fuite dans la forét reprend; les deux fugitifs se nourrissant de baies 
qwils dérobent aux oiseaux. Ils périssent presque dans un effroyable orage, 
mais rencontrent 4 propos un vieux prétre, autrefois pasteur respecté d’un 
troupeau villageois, qui a di chercher un refuge au fond des foréts pour 
échapper & la persécution. II] regoit Agatha et Hammond avec bonté, et 
ce dernier peut croire que la jeune religieuse, rejetée dans le monde malgré 
elle, consentira & écouter la voix de l’amour. Mais c’est mal connaftre ce 
ceur héroique: non seulement elle repousse avec désespoir et horreur 
l’amour d’Hammond, mais encore, quelques mois plus tard, c’est elle qui 
eonseillera au jeune homme de se marier. Elle ira méme vivre auprés des 
jeunes époux, bercera leurs enfants sur ses genoux, et quand Hammond et 
sa femme sont frappés d’un mal qui ne pardonne pas, elle recueillera leur 
dernier soupir. “Le temps, l’amitié et la religion, portant le baume sur 
ses ailes” ont rendu la sérénité et la paix a la “religieuse anglaise ”; se 
dévouant aux pauvres, aux enfants d’Hammond, a ses amis; “elle coulera 
ici-bas ses jours dans le calme d’une résignation parfaite, et dans l’espoir 
et la ferme confiance du bonheur éternel dans une autre vie.” 


“ee 


Telle est, dans ses grandes lignes, cette étrange apologie des 
vertus chrétiennes qui 4 la fois semble une réponse a la Religieuse 
de Diderot (1796) et une annonce de ces “combats de la chair et 
de esprit ” dont Chateaubriand entreprendra d’illustrer la beauté 
morale dans Atala et dans René. On ne peut cependant s’empécher 
de remarquer que le sacrifice d’Agatha est au moins exagéré. Si 
Yintention de Vauteur n’était évidente, on pourrait considérer 
Agatha autant comme une attaque contre les égarements de la 
religion que comme une défense de la morale chrétienne. I] semble 
qu’a force de vivre dans le commerce des philosophes les défenseurs 
du christianisme aient quelquefois pris le fanatisme religieux pour 
la religion elle-méme. Tel est précisément le reproche que ]’on n’a 
pas manqué d’adresser 4 Chateaubriand. 

Ce n’est pas d’aujourd’hui que les critiques ont signalé dans 
Atala ce que M. V. Giraud appelle “1a juxtaposition de deux con- 
ceptions différentes et méme contradictoires.” * Chateaubriand lui- 
méme était allé au devant des critiques, en montrant par l’inter- 
médiaire du pére Aubry que la pauvre Atala, chrétienne peu 
éclairée, n’est pas liée comme elle le croit par le voeu prononcé par 
sa mére: “ J’écrirai 4 l’évéque de Québec; il a les pouvoirs néces- 
saires pour vous relever de vos veeux, qui ne sont que des veux 
simples, et vous achéverez vos jours prés de moi avec Chactas votre 
époux.” Seule, semblait-il, une demi-sauvagesse, encore sous ]’em- 


* Le Christianisme de Chateaubriand, t1, 102, Paris, 1928. 
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prise de la superstition pouvait commettre cette étrange erreur. 
Et cependant, voici que dans un roman publié 4 Londres, au 
moment ot Chateaubriand est encore en Angleterre, nous trouvons 
un voeu analogue, le méme probléme, le méme cas de conscience, 
les mémes arguments, car de méme que la mére d’Atala, “adi 
Belmont” se croit condamnée 4 une éternité de tortures si sa fille 
ne rachéte pas sa promesse imprudente: 


Tombe sur moi le terrible chatiment-que j’ai invoqué moi-méme! Soyez 
heureuse un moment dans ce monde, et qu’une éternité de malheur soit le 
partage de votre mére. Ainsi des millions et des millions d’A4ges se multi- 
pliant et se renouvelant sans cesse, la verront éternellement confondue 
parmi les enfans de perdition, rongée par le ver qui ne meurt jamais 
(Agatha, t, 65). 


Dans Agatha cependant le théme du veeu fatal est d’autant moins 
admissible que ni la supérieure du couvent d’Issoire, ni l’évéque 
qui préside a la prise de voile ne se croient le droit d’intervenir 
pour libérer la fille de “ladi Belmont ” de la promesse imprudente 
faite par sa mére. C’est tout au plus si le bon M. Albert estime 
qu’a la rigueur Agatha peut étre considérée comme s’étant acquittée : 


Vous ma fille vous avez été consacrée & Dieu par votre mére. Le veu 
qu’elle avoit fait, vous l’avez rempli; la parole qu’elle avoit donnée, vous 
V’avez acquittée dans le sens le plus rigoureux qu’elle y avoit attaché. Le 
sort vous a rendue au monde. Peut-étre pourriez-vous sans crime vous 
consacrer au ciel dans un autre; peut-étre, par une vie qui vous rendroit 
utile & la société, et qui récompenseroit la fidéle affection d’un étre qui 
mérite d’étre heureux, rempliriez-vous dans un sens plus vrai la parole 
donnée (Agatha, 111, 158). 


Mais Agatha a une conscience qui ne transige point: un tel com- 
promis ne saurait la satisfaire. Elle accomplira son sacrifice 
jusqu’au bout: 


L’idée déchirante que j’ai violé un veu, que j’ai commis un crime, seroit 
un supplice toujours renaissant pour votre ceur et pour votre Ame, et 
empoisonneroit tous les délices que se peint votre imagination: quel 
fardeau que le crime de ceux que nous aimons! Enfin, quel bien dans une 
vie, dont la plus longue durée est bornée 4 un petit nombre d’années qui se 
précipitent, est digne qu’on l’achéte au hasard terrible d’offenser celui dont 
les punitions et les récompenses sont éternelles? (Agatha, m1, 161). 


Si done Chateaubriand a emprunté a Agatha cette invention peu 
orthodoxe, il s’est efforcé d’atténuer ce qu’elle avait d’improbable ; 
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quelles que soient les erreurs de dogme qu’il ait pu commettre, il 
était trop au courant des choses de la religion pour tomber dans 
la méme faute qu’un auteur au total bien renseigné sur les formes 
extérieures du catholicisme, mais peu pénétré de son esprit. L’hy- 
pothése d’un emprunt et d’un réminiscence volontaire ou involon- 
taire parait d’autant plus probable que les ressemblances de détail 
ne manquent point. Ecoutons “ladi Belmont” essayant de dé- 
tourner sa fille du mariage: 


L’amour, la plus pure peut-étre des jouissances de ce monde, puisque, s’il 
est véritable, la bienveillance s’y associe, est une source de maux qui ne 
peuvent compenser ses charmes si vantés. §S’il rencontre des obstacles, quel 
supplice. S’il n’en trouve point, ou s’il s’en crée, ou il languit satisfait, 
ou la jalousie, de toutes les souffrances humaines la plus cruelle devient sa 
compagne assidue. 

Le mariage, quelqu’honorable que soit ce lien, quelques couleurs favo- 
rables qu’on lui donne, est rempli de peines. Pour deux personnes qui sont 
heureuses l’une par l’autre, comme il est arrivé 4 votre pére et & moi, il 
y en a mille qui maudissent le jour ow elles ont été unies. Si c’est l’amour 
qui nous a conduits 4 hymen, notre bonheur ne peut que diminuer; car 
ses plus passionnés sectateurs reconnoissent que l’amour est passager et 
qu’il s’affoiblit. Dans le mariage fait par des vues intéressées, il n’y a 
point de chances pour le bonheur. (Agatha, I, 12.) 


Ce sont les arguments méme que le pére Aubry reprendra au lit 
de mort d’Atala, et c’est au méme passage que font penser les 
paroles d’Agatha quand une seconde fois elle renonce 4 Hammond 
qui va épouser une de ses amies: 


“Oui, mon Agnés,” s’écria-t-elle, “ qu’est-ce que cette vie fugitive? que 
sont les plaisirs périssables, que quelques années rapides entrainent dans 
leur cours, plaisirs qui, sans jamais nous satisfaire, s’évanouissent comme 
l’ombre; que sont-ils auprés des biens innombrables qui nous sont destinés 
au-dela de l’existence éphémére de ce monde? qu’est-ce qu’une heure de 
durée auprés de l’éternité, ot, pour prix de chaque épreuve glorieusement 
soutenue nous attend une récompense immense? ” (Agatha, Iv, 131). 


Les adieux d’Agatha et d’Hammond ont déja quelque chose de 
Vaccent qui passera dans les derniéres paroles d’Atala 4 Chactas: 


Oui, nous nous retrouverons dans un monde ow aucun devoir ne s’op- 
posera & ce que je vous aime; ou nous ne nous séparerons plus; ot nous 
jouirons ensemble d’une éternité de bonheur. 

O Agatha! ne te revoir que lorsque ces formes et ces traits qui com- 
posent ton étre ne seront que poussiére; quand ces yeux seront fermés 
& jamais, et cette voix ...6 Agatha... (Agatha, m1, 129). 
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La fuite d’Hammond et d’Agatha dans la forét d’Auvergne est 
comme une pale ébauche de la prodigieuse description de la tempéte 
dans les marais de la Floride. 

Ils n’étoient pas selon l’opinion d’Hammond, 4 plus d’un quart de 
lieue de la maison, quand l’orage, qui n’avoit fait que menacer la nuit 
précédente, éclata tout-a-coup avec une violence qui sembloit ébranler la 
terre jusques dans son centre. En un moment la lune eut disparu; les 
éclats du tonnerre se succédoient, en redoublant de violence et de fracas, 
avec une rapidité effrayante; la pluie tomboit par torrens, et la lumiére 
éblouissante des éclairs, jetoit seule une Clarté passagére sur les objets 
dont ils étoient environnés, en méme temps que la violence du vent, qui 
menagoit presque de les renverser, et qui semoit autour d’eux les branches 
brisées des arbres, ajoutoit encore aux horreurs de la tempéte. (Agatha, 
tI, 150.) 

Il n’est pas impossible que quelques traits du bon M. Albert 
aient passé dans le caractére du pére Aubry dont les antécédents 
littéraires sont d’ailleurs fort mélangés. II est en tout cas bien 
plus prés du pieux missionnaire que le curé de Mélanie. Ce 
vieillard dont le visage porte l’empreinte de la bienfaisance, nous 
est d’abord présenté lisant 4 la lumiére d’une lampe placée devant 
lui sur une table de pierre: “sa téte étoit appuyée sur une de ses 
mains, et l’autre étoit posée sur son livre ouvert.” II retrace de la 
vie qu’il menait dans son village un tableau attendrissant. Plus 
que le pére Aubry il est avant tout un simple prétre, conseillant ses 
paroissiens, prenant part a leurs divertissements, écoutant les 
longues histoires des personnages Agées, distribuant de petits 
cadeaux aux enfants. “ Voici Monsieur le curé, étoit un mot qui 
les encourageoit tous, .. .” 

C’est pour mémoire seulement que nous mentionnerons ici un 
théme qui devait reparaitre dans Atala et dans le Génie: le théme 
de la patrie absente qui mériterait 4 Agatha une petite place parmi 
les ouvrages étudiés par M. Baldensperger: ® 

Tl y a dans le nom de patrie, de notre patrie, quelque chose d’infiniment 
attendrissant pour le ceur, et qui s’allie dans l’esprit 4 mille souvenirs 
attachans: autrement, pourquoi le bannissement seroit-il une peine si ter- 
rible? Tant d’autres contrées nous sont ouvertes; et d’autres peut-étre qui 
offrent aux yeux des beautés sans nombre bien supérieurs, et qui produisent 
en plus grande abondance les nécessités et les superfluités de la vie; mais 
rien ne peut étre mis en comparaison avec ce sol que foula le pied de 
notre enfance, cet air que le premier nous aspirames. (Agatha, 1, 149.) 





5 Le mouvement des idées dans V’émigration francaise, 2 vols., Paris, 1924. 
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En plus d’un endroit enfin, c’est 4 René et non plus 4 Atala que 
fait songer le roman d’Agatha. Hammond erre autour du couvent 
dont les murailles lui dérobent la vue d’Agatha comme René traine 
sa détresse autour du “ monastére biti au bord de la mer.” 


Tous les jours qui se renouvelaient voyoient mes pas solitaires traverser 
le sentier qui méne au couvent; et les heures se succédant aux heures, 
m’ont vu assis sur l’herbe les yeux attachés au mur qui renfermoit tout 
ce qui étoit cher & mon ceur. Un jour je distinguai votre voix, qu’une 
guitarre accompagnoit. . . . Il n’y a point d’expression pour rendre ce qui 
se passa en moi dans ce moment. Je saisissois, je rentenois les sens plain- 
tifs et fugitifs; et quand ils cessérent, il me sembla que tout finissoit: 
pour qu’ils se prolongeassent j’aurois donné ma vie. Combien de fois 
depuis je vins & la méme place, prétant V’oreille; mais votre voix, je 
ne l’y retrouvai plus.... (Agatha, m1, 119.) 


Comme dans René nous avons le tableau d’une prise de voile, 
avec cette différence que l’auteur d’Agatha parait mieux informé 
que Chateaubriand sur les détails du cérémonial dont il distingue 
avec le plus grand soin, les différentes parties qui se trouvent com- 
binées et comme “ télescopées” dans le récit de Chateaubriand. 
En voici la partie essentielle que nous abrégeons considérablement : 


C’est un usage de revétir la novice avec une magnificence recherchée, 
dans la cérémonie méme ow elle va prononcer son renoncement éternel aux 
parures et aux vanités du monde. . . . Agatha, soutenue d’un cété par ladi 
Belmont et de l’autre par sir Charles, et suivie des deux religieuses les 
plus agées, fut conduite dans la chapelle auprés de l’évéque qui commenga 
par offrir le sacrifice de la messe. . . . Un prétre, son confesseur, chanta 
une antienne, qui signifioit que l’épouse s’avangoit, et qu’on devoit allumer 
les lampes pour la recevoir; et, pendant qu’il chantoit, Agatha fut menée 
par les religieuses pour allumer son cierge & une lampe disposée pour cet 
effet. Le prétre alors la présenta 4 l’évéque; et se mettant & genoux 
devant lui, elle prononca les veux par lesquels elle renoncoit au monde, 
pour ne plus vivre que pour Dieu seul. L’évéque récapitula les devoirs de 
son état, et, la crosse dans la main, lui donna sa bénédiction solennelle, 
aprés laquelle elle se retira pour revétir les habits de son état, accompagnée 
par les deux religieuses. Ses beaux cheveux furent coupés; et dépouillée 
de tous ses riches ornemens, et vétue de ses nouveaux habits de religion, elle 
fut ramenée & la chapelle pour achever la cérémonie. Le cheur reprit ses 
chants quand elle entra: conduite de nouveau auprés de l’évéque, il lui 
mit l’anneau, symbole de son union mystique avec Jesus-Christ, la couronne 
virginale et le voile. Placée alors au milieu du cheeur, et étendue sur la 
terre, on la couvrit d’un drap noir, et un cantique solennel de mort fut 
chanté par toutes les religieuses & genoux: pratique d’usage pour ex- 
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primer que l’Ame vient de s’envoler mystiquement au céleste séjour. A 
ces mots du cantique: 


“Dans ce tombeau nous enfermons ton corps ” 


un cri effrayant se fit entendre, et Agatha reconnut la voix de sa mére, 
qui, hors d’état de soutenir plus long-temps cette cérémonie solonnelle, 
jeta un cri, s’évanouit, et fut amenée hors de l’eglise sans sentiment. 
(Agatha, 1, 187.) 


Quant a la morale du roman elle est 4 peu de choses prés celle que 
tirera le pére Souél du récit de René. C’est aprés avoir vu une 
jeune paysanne se consoler d’avoir perdu son amant en se dévouant 
a ses vieux parents et en s’absorbant dans son dur labeur que la 
fille de “ladi Belmont ” fait un retour sur elle-méme: 


Oh! disoit intérieurement Agatha, quelle legon donne cette fille simple 
& ceux qui, avec un esprit plus cultivé et une raison en général plus forte, 
cédent foiblement 4 leurs sentimens, au-lieu de travailler comme elle & les 
vaincre. I] en est peu, 4 la vérité, qui soient nés avec une aussi heureuse 
tranquillité de caractére, et nous n’avons pas dans ma patrie, cette 
légéreté de ceur commune, dit-on, chez les Francais, qui pleurent un 
moment et chantent l’instant d’aprés. Mais il n’est personne qui ne puisse 
travailler & se vaincre; et avee une volenté sincére, il est rare qu’on 
n’arrive pas au but vers lequel on marche: enfin, le sentiment senl de 
leffort fait sur soi pour penser et pour agir conformément & ce qu’ux doit, 
suffit souvent pour nous récompenser dans les combats intérieurs que nous 
avons & livrer. (Agatha, m1, 194.) 


Quelle que soit la conclusion que l’on dégage de ces rapproche- 
ments, il n’en reste pas moins, et c’est la le fait essentiel, que la 
publication en France du roman anonyme d’Agatha était déja un 
signe des temps nouveaux. On y trouvait une conception de la 
vie monastique bien différente de celle que l’on aurait pu trouver 
dans la Marianne de Marivaux, dans la Mélanie de La Harpe, et a 
plus forte raison dans les Incas de Marmontel ou la Religieuse de 
Diderot. Le roman traduit par Madame de Guibert a, comme 
théme principal, le conflit de l’amour et de la religion, la lutte de la 
chair et de Vesprit, et Vaffabulation sinon le décor choisi par 
Vauteur ressemble singuliérement 4 celle d’Atala. La gloire de 
Chateaubriand ne s’en trouve en rien diminuée, mais il semble bien 
que nous puissons ajouter le nom d’Agatha 4 la liste assez longue des 
“sceurs ainées ” d’Atala que nous connaissions déja. 


GILBERT CHINARD 


The Johns Hopkins Uniwersity 
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THREE NEGLECTED MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
VOEUX DU PAON 


In view of the interest which has led numerous investigators 
during the past fifty years to study the Voeur du paon by Jacques 
de Longuyon, it is remarkable that there should still be three 
manuscripts of this poem,—all of them preserved, moreover, in one 
and the same library,—which have until now remained unnoticed. 
The researches of Professor R. L. Graeme Ritchie, who is publish- 
ing the Voeux du paon to accompany the Scottish Buik of Alez- 
ander; and of M. Antoine Thomas, who has treated the Voeux in 
the Histoire littéraire,? have ignored the existence of the manu- 
scripts at Thirlestaine House in Cheltenham, England. Paul 
Meyer’s extensive investigations of the Roman d’Alexandre and of 
related poems * are well known; his published works have likewise 
left rich testimony of his numerous visits in Cheltenham to locate 
and study mediaeval French manuscripts: consequently, it is sur- 
prising that he should have failed to mention any of these Voeur 
du paon texts, one of which is actually labelled Roman d’Alezandre 
in the library catalogue. 

The three manuscripts under discussion form part of the vast 
collection established by Sir Thomas Phillipps and now owned by 
his grandson, Mr. T. Fitzroy Fenwick. I studied these volumes 
during the summer of 1929. 

Sir Thomas acquired all his copies of the Voeur du paon in 
England.* The first which came into his possession was the manu- 
script numbered 2582 in his catalogue and described there as 
follows °: “Roman d’Alexandre le Grande (sic) vel.” The error 


1qm (Edinburgh and London, The Scottish Text Society, 1921), xix-lxix. 

*XXXVI, 1-35. 

*For the Voeur du paon, see Alexandre le Grand dans la littérature 
frangaise du moyen dge, I, 267-69. 

*I have not succeeded in identifying any of these manuscripts with any 
recorded in the inventories of older collections, such as the Librairie du 
Louvre, the Burgundian ducal library, etc. 

5 Catalogus librorum manuscriptorum in bibliotheca D. Thomae Phillipps, 
Bart., A. D. 1837; page 30. This notice is reproduced by G. Haenel (Cata- 
logit librorum manuscriptorum, Leipzig, 1839; column 886) and in the 
Dictionnaire des manuscrits (p. 256) included by the abbé J. P. Migne in 
his Nouvelle encyclopédie théologique (vol. 41). 
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in the title had undoubtedly arisen prior to Sir Thomas’s owner- 
ship of the manuscript. He purchased it, probably in 1825,° from 
the Piccadilly bookseller, Thomas Thorpe.’ The erroneous title 
was allowed to persist even after the examination of the manuscript 
in 1888 by Durrieu.’ 

Ms. 2582, of the fourteenth century, is more elegantly written 
than either of the other two Phillipps manuscripts of the Voeuz. 
The volume measures 30.5 x 18.5.cms., and contains 131 vellum 
leaves on each page of which is a single column of 32 verses (except 
where miniatures occur). The binding is in eighteenth century 
calf, with gilt on the edges of the leaves. The manuscript is 
adorned with twenty moderately attractive miniatures.* The lan- 
guage of ms. 2582 exhibits fewer regional traits than either of its 
two companions. The few indications of dialectal tendencies 
which do appear are suggestive of the north or east: e. g., vremaus 
by the side of vermeil, aus by the side of euls, fiez and gentiez, gita, 
biau, yaue. 

Ms. 3638 was purchased for Sir Thomas November 28, 1828, in 
London at the auction of the library of Robert Lang.® The only 


*The Phillipps catalogue groups the manuscript with others purchased 
from Thorpe. Moreover, on the fly-leaf of the volume is pencilled the figure 
16487, undoubtedly the number in a Thorpe catalogue. Mr. H. Idris Bell, 
Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum, informs me that he has 
“little doubt that the manuscript in question was in Part II of Thorpe’s 
Catalogue of 1825, as Part I ends with no. 8695. Unfortunately there is 
no copy of Part II in the British Museum.” I have had no success in 
locating this part of Thorpe’s catalogue elsewhere. 

7 Bibliothéque de Ecole des Hautes Etudes, L, 389. Observe that Durrieu 
assigns this and the other two manuscripts of the Voeur du paon to the 
thirteenth century, although the poem had not been even written until after 
1312. Durrieu was interested in these volumes solely for the miniatures, 
which he found to be of but very ordinary value. 

® Folios lro, 6ro, 1lvo, 26vo, 34ro, 38ro, 43vo, 50ro, 55ro, 6lro, 62ro, 63vo, 
73ro, 98ro, 104vo, 108vo, 112r0, 114vo, 126ro, 130ro. 

°Cf. A catalogue of the valuable library of the late Robert Lang, esq. 
of Portland Place, containing a most singular collection of rare and curious 
works in the French language ... which will be sold by auction by Mr. 
Evans ... (London), 1828; page 116. According to an entry in ink in 
the copy possessed by the New York Publie Library, the manuscript was 
sold for nineteen pounds. It is listed in the Lang catalogue under the 
number 2306, with the following description: “VIEUX DE PAON. A 
very old Manuscript, probably of the Fourteenth Century, uvon Vellum, 
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subsequent notices of this manuscript are the summary mentions 
by Durrieu’® and in the catalogues of Phillipps, Haenel, and 
Migne.** The volume was executed in the fourteenth century’ 
by a careful scribe, whose calligraphy, however, is rather inferior 
to that in the other two manuscripts under consideration. The 
146 leaves of the poem, each containing pages of a single column 
of 28 verses (except where miniatures are present or where the 
copyist introduces in the margin lines which were previously 
omitted in the body of the text), are unfortunately ** not numbered. 
The manuscript is on vellum, and is bound in green velvet. It 
measures 22.4 x 14.2 cms. Despite the indication on the fly-leaf 
and also in the Lang catalogue,’* this volume contains thirteen 
miniatures,!® and not seventeen. 

Ms. 3638 exhibits distinctly more dialectal traits than either 
2582 or 8314. The copyist seems to write c for ch and conversely 
at pleasure. Other material which points to the north and east 
includes Je (for the definite article la), se (= sa), sanlant, assan- 
lee, visaublement, vaudrai, vausissent, tourble, freme, tenrement, 
puig, boin, deveres (—devrez), houme. 

Sir Thomas acquired his third and last*® manuscript of the 


with 17 Miniatures. It is a continuation of the Roman d’Alexandre. In 
green velvet.” 

19 Cf. supra, note 7. 

11 Sir Thomas (p. 47) has written merely “ 3638. Do. des Voeux du Paon. 
8vo. vel. saec. xiv.” Haenel’s entry (op. cit., col 892) is as follows: 
“Roman des voeux du paon; saec. XV. membr. fol.” Cf. Migne, op. cit., 
p. 264. 

12 Numerous announcements of births ha've been recorded at the end of 


the volume, the earliest of which (f.147ro) specifies that “lan mil cece iili 
le xxve jour de decembre fut nee jehane files de guillaume de rosay et de 
fillebende de merin.” 

*8 This is particularly true in view of the confusion in the page order. 
The volume has been bound so that the leaves occur as follows: 1-80, 88-90, 
93-95, 87, 81-83, 91-92, 84-86, 96-146. 

14 Cf. supra, note 9. 

18 Folios lro, 28ro, 32vo, 34vo, 38ro, 40ro, 42vo, 43vo, 49ro, 54vo, 68vo, 
122ro, 144vo, 

1° The Phillipps manuscript 21910 (entered by Sir Thomas as “ Tournois 
de Lille, in 1453. ou, Voeux du Paon. f.red mor.gt.V. s.xvi.”), according 
to information given me by Mr. Fenwick, has nothing to do with the poem 
of Jacques de Longuyon. 
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Voeux du paon at the sale of the library of Richard Heber. The 
purchase was made February 19, 1836, in London, for the sum of 
forty pounds and nineteen shillings.*7 The only other references 
to this manuscript which have come to my notice are those of 
Phillipps*® and Durrieu,’® together with a mention in Payne’s 
Catalogue of 1793.”° 

Ms. 8314 is an attractively written volume of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Its present binding is a green morocco, provided by P. J. 
Bisiaux in the last quarter of the eighteenth century in Paris.” 
The coat-of-arms on the cover is that of the Marquis de Hautefort, 


17 Cf. Bibliotheca Heberiana (London, 1836), part 11, page 143, where 
ms. Phillipps 8314 is described as follows: “1395 Romans. LES VOEUX 
DU PAON—LE RESTOR DU PAON. Du XVieme Siecle sur Velin. This 
very valuable MS. forms two Branches of the Continuation of the Roman 
d’Alexandre, and contains 7213 Verses. The first page is ornamented with 
a richly painted miniature, in old blue morocco. From the Library of the 
Marquess d’Autefort.” 

18 Sir Thomas has inserted the following in his catalogue (p. 127): 

“ 8314 - 1395 Roman; Les Voeux du Paon, ‘Apres ce que Alixandres ot 

de Desur conquis.’ illum. 138 leaves. 

Le Restor du Paon. 8vo. v. 8.xiv. gr. mor. Arms on cover, A Ship 

sailing, on a chief G. 3 Stars O. ‘En statt hies Troye.’” 
The manuscript does not contain the Restor; Sir Thomas’s error is un- 
doubtedly copied from the notice in the catalogue of the Heber sale (cf. 
supra, note 17). This manuscript is nowhere mentioned by Haenel or 
' Migne. 

19 Cf. supra, note 7. 

2° Observe the curious interpretation of the peacock in this notice: “ 10655 
Les Veux du Paon, MS. (unique) sur Velin, du Commencement du 14 
Siecle, contenant 138 Feuillets d’une brillante Conservation, Ecrit en Lettres 
de formes, enrichi d’une curieuse Miniature au Commencement, ou 6 Per- 
sonnages semblent marcher processionellement pour chauter la gloire du 
Paon que l’on compare au fameux Alexandre a la difference pres que Alex- 
andre trouvoit sa gloire dans ses Conquestes & l’Autre dans sa queue, espece 
de moralité tres ingenieuse, pour corriger les conquerants glorieuse & 
superbe. Ce MS. original vieut de la Bib. du Marquis d’Autefort, in 4to. 
m., dentelle.’” The publication in which this paragraph appears is A 
Catalogue of Books, containing a considerable part of the .. . library 
of the late M. de la Moignon . . . and of many other collections.... It 
may be added that there is no mention of a Voeux du paon in Merigot’s 
three-volume catalogue of the Lamoignon library (1791). 

21Qn the fly-leaf is pasted the label “Relié par Bisiaux Rue du Foin 
St. Jacques, No. 32.” Cf. also E. Thoinan (ps. for A. E. Roquet), Les 
relieurs frangais (Paris, 1893), p. 207. 
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in whose library the manuscript was preserved during at least a 
part of the eighteenth century. The dimensions of the book are 
24x16 cms.; it contains 138 leaves of vellum (the poem ends on 
137r°), and only the one miniature referred to in the Heber and 
Payne catalogues. Each page contains a single column of thirty 
verses. All the leaves are in order, except that folio 8 is bound 
between folios 1 and 2. The language of ms. 8314 is characterized 
by occasional northern and eastern tendencies, illustrated by such 
forms as douna, hounour, otria, aus (—~<llos), vermaus, vaurrote, 
ju (= jeu), vo. 

The Cheltenham copies of the Voeux du paon offer accurate and 
intelligent redactions, all of which belong to essentially the same 
manuscript tradition. They are remarkably free from individual 
variations, either in readings or in the sequence of laisses.2?_ In 
order to attempt a classification of the Cheltenham manuscripts, 
I have collated them throughout the several passages which form 
the basis of Professor Ritchie’s filiation 7° of the other redactions 
of the poem. 

The most cursory examination of the last few laisses in the 
Cheltenham manuscripts shows that like N?N*N* of the n group 
and like (M)P°RSS*S* of the s group, they replace the final 
25 laisses of W with a passage ** of 47 lines. The Phillipps manu- 


22 Ms. 3638 is rather more culpable than the other two texts with respect . 
to individual readings, although its changes are not serious. With the 
exception of laisse 2 (vv. 1628) omitted by ms. 8314, and of laisse 165 
(vv. 5035-53) omitted by mss. 2582 and 8314, the three manuscripts con- 
tain exactly the same 282 laisses with no differences in the order of their 
presentation. 

28 Professor Ritchie has kept Paul Meyer’s lettering for those manu- 
scripts of the Voeu# which likewise contain the Roman d’Alewandre. For 
other manuscripts he employs letters with superscripts to suggest affinities 
with the redactions already labelled by Paul Meyer. He concludes (III, 
Ixv) by finding three large groups: pq (PP'P?P*P*P*P"QQ"), n (NN*N? 
N®*N‘N®N°0OU), s (P®RSS'S?S*S4S°S°S’). By the P family are meant 
manuscripts PP*P?P*P*P*P"; by the N family, NN*N*N*N‘N®N®; by the S 
family, P°RSS'S?S*S‘S°S°S’. The differences between the last two fam- 
ilies are slight (cf. Ritchie, II, lvi; III, Ixvi). The peculiar status of M 
and of the basic manuscript W need not be considered in the present dis- 
cussion. 

24 Laisses 281 and 282, labelled 72 and 7} by Ritchie (cf. III, liv-lv and 
lviii-lix). For future reference it may here be noted that of the last 25 
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scripts are thus seen to resemble the n group and the s group. 
Verses 2776-83 give testimony which justifies much more satis- 
factory precision, inasmuch as the Cheltenham redactions arrange 
these lines in an order found elsewhere only in the S family.”° 
Various additional passages can be cited in which the Cheltenham 
manuscripts agree with the S family.” 

While it is not difficult to give the Phillipps copies membership 
in the S family, the problem of their relations to individual manu- 
scripts is far more delicate. It has in fact been impossible for 
me to associate ms. 2582 with any other one redaction of the 
Voeux du paon. Ms. 3638 has yielded slightly more information, 
but information of a sort to lead to doubt rather than precision: I 
have found a few evidences of connection with the N family, not- 
ably in wv. 2758-62?” and in vv. 2809-10.7* This testimony, how- 
ever, is not altogether peremptory and it is scant indeed by contrast 
with the reasons for assigning ms. 3638 to the S family. _ 

Ms. 8314 may perhaps be linked with 8°, at least for portions 
of the poem. It is found in numerous instances ** to be in accord 
with the group N°S‘S®, while certain other instances *° would even 


laisses in W, N® contains 5 and S°S® contain 14. S*° omits laisses 7a and 75, 
N® has 7, S* contains both 7a and 7). 

25 Cf. Ritchie, II, xcv. 

3° E. g., vv. 2822-23 which are reduced to a single line (Ne prenez pas 
corroz vers moi si aigrement), 2751, 2782, 2787, 2796, 2821, 2831, 2882. 
V. 2838 is noteworthy in that the Cheltenham manuscripts agree with the 
S family (and MQQ’) on the reading Adonc quant nous ioasmes au roi 
qui pas ne ment (in this note the Cheltenham readings are given with the 
orthography of ms. 2582). Cf. Ritchie’s apparatus criticus, II, xcii-eviii. 

27 The first half of v. 2758 reads Je ne sui pas du geu; likewise vv. 2760 
and 2762 (which are omitted by the S family and the other two Phillipps 
manuscripts) are present, as in the N family. Note in passing that N* 
omits v. 2760. 

28 Of the Cheltenham copies, ms. 3638 alone fails (like the N family, 
except N*) to reduce these two verses to a single line. 

2°In v. 7552 all four manuscripts omit rois. After v. 7579 they each 
add the same two verses (cf. Ritchie, III, xcii). In vv. 7489, 7562, 7568, 
the Phillipps ms. 8314 adopts the same readiag as N*S*S*. In several of 
the passages which Ritchie cites (III, xlviii-xlix) to justify the grouping 
N®S°S°, ms. 8314 preserves the reading of the majority of the manuscripts: 
it would therefore seem to be more reliable than N®*S°S*. 

80K. g., vv. 2771 (ms. 8314 reads Ht la pucele apres si a trait sanz 
muser), 2850 (recousu sans aguille daieue), 3855 (lawer for lyaue), 3863 
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suggest a sub-group containing only ms. 8314 and S*. Yet the 
contrast at the end of the poem ** between N®S°S® on the one hand 
and ms. 8314 on the other indicates how hesitant any hypothesis 
must be (at least for the present) concerning the relations between 
these redactions. 

In conclusion, it may be considered as established with certainty 
that the Cheltenham manuscripts form part of the S family. In 
accordance with Professor Ritchie’s system of nomenclature, they 
might properly be labelled S*, S*®, and S*®. There is little doubt, 
I believe, that each of the Phillipps manuscripts presents a version 
of Jacques de Longuyon’s poem which is quite as important as 
any other S redaction. 

EpwarpD Britutines Ham 

Princeton Uniwersity 





UNE SOURCE DU LEGATAIRE UNIVERSEL 


La scéne ot Géronte connait qu’il a dicté un testament dont sa 
léthargie lui aurait 6té la mémoire (v, 7) semble avoir pour source 
Vaventure du Baron des Empiriques de Brueys (1698) : 

Un baron, malade imaginaire et dupe des charlatans, consent a 
recevoir un empirique que lui présente son frére. Le nouveau 
praticien (c’est le valet du fiancé de la fille du baron) ordonne une 
drogue qui, abstraction faite des ingrédients invisibles, n’est que 
du vin de Champagne. Dés que la généreuse potion a fait perdre 
au malade son assiette habituelle on lui apprend qu’il a payé une 
dette dont il se souvient avec l’argent d’une créance dont il ne se 
souvient pas, qu’il a chassé ses médecins ordinaires et réglé le 
mariage de sa fille qu’il remettait jusqu’é sa guérison; il aurait 
méme, en cette derniére occasion, prononcé une allocution fort 
spirituelle (111, 10, 11). A chaque étonnement du bonhomme il 
est répondu que son manque de mémoire est un effet de sa potion. 

Outre le caractére du but proposé et des circonstances attenantes, 
qui fait de ’une de ces intrigues une manigance quasi révoltante 


(coulons for chaillox), 7497 (de deuant for doriant), 7514 (Griiois for 

Paiens), 7544 (with N®S* in the second hemistich). It may well be that 

8’ is also very close to ms. 8314 in these passages (cf. Ritchie, III, Ixvii). 
31 Cf. supra, note 24. 
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et de autre une aimable bouffonnerie, il y a quelque différence de 
conduite entre le manége du Légataire et celui des Hmpviriques. 
Alors que chez Regnard c’est la victime du complot qui suggére 
Véchappatoire dont profitent les escrocs, chez Brueys l’explication 
fait partie du plan des “ guérisseurs.” On peut noter aussi que 
Brueys allége la contrariété de son malade en mélant aux révéla- 
tions déplaisantes des surprises flatteuses. 


MAvRICE BAUDIN 
Miami University 





MILTON AND PLATO 


It is my intention here to suggest some footnotes and marginalia 
to Mr. Agar’s stimulating study of Milton’s obligations to Plato; 
the result will be neither a formal review nor an independent 
essay, and must risk losing the advantages of both. 

1. Mr. Agar’s list of those works of Plato with which Milton 
was in some degree definitely familiar (p. 1), can be supplemented 
by the addition of six dialogues referred to unequivocally in 
Milton’s Latin logic (Artis Logicae Plenior Institutio ad Petri 
Rami Methodum. Concinnata). In this treatise Milton, although 
avowedly building upon Ramus’ foundations, characteristically re- 
serves the right of independent judgment,” and has patently made 
the material thoroughly his own. We are justified, therefore, in 
treating the work as a legitimate source for the study of Milton’s 
thought. The six dialogues to which reference is made are the 
following: 


a. Cratylus. Milton (op. cit., Lib. 1, cap. i) appeals to Cratylus 
390 C for the identification of dialectic with the art of question 
and answer: Tov 8 épwradv Kai daroxpivecOa émurtdpevov GAO Te ov 
kaXeis 7) Suadextixov ; 

b. Alcibiades I. For the idea that dialectic and the use of 
reason are identical, Milton (ibid.) refers to Alcibiades I, 129 C: 
70 St SiaréyerOar kai 76 Adyw xpyjoGar tabrov mov KaXeis ; 

c. Philebus. With Milton’s “Et Plato in Philebo essentiam 
sive formam rei, generationis finem statuit . . . (Lib. 1, cap. ix), 


1 Milton and Plato, by Herbert Agar, Princeton, 1928. 
2 “ Nisi sicubi dissentio,” Milton specifies, in the preface to the Institutio. 


2 
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compare Philebus 54 C: vpmracay 8% yéveow ovcias evexa yiyverOau 
Evprdons. The same dialogue, 16 C, is quoted later (Lib. 1, cap. 
xvii), to the effect that method is a gift of the Gods: 686s (meth- 
odus) .. . Gedy pév eis dvOpwrovs Sears. 

d. Politicus. Milton (Lib. 1, cap. xxv) has “ Platonis itaque 
regula est oportet in quam proximum numerum ® dividere”. This 
in its context is clearly a reference to the process of logical analy- 
sis and classification known as Platonic dichotomy, which pro- 
ceeds by the method of continually dividing a genus into two 
contrary classes until at last the infima species is reached. This 
method is exemplified in the search for the Statesman in Plato’s 
Politicus. An approximate formulation of Milton’s “regula” 
occurs at 262 B ff., where the Eleatic stranger prescribes the prin- 
ciple that division must proceed gradually, descending from class 
to class progressively, until the concept sought is defined. 

Milton also quotes (Lib. 1, cap. xxvii), as from the Politicus, 
the principle that the genus is in a sense contained in the species. 
The principle in question is not stated in the Politicus. It may 
be conjectured that the quotation is based on a misinterpretation 
of Politicus 263 B, where it is asserted that a species (cides) is 
a part (yépos) but that a part is not necessarily a species; or 
upon a mistaken reference to the Politicus, of a passage occurring 
in the companion dialogue, the Sophist, where the Platonic doc- 
trine of xowwvia, or interpenetration of classes, is expounded. 

e. Theaetetus. When Milton wrote (Preface to the Institutio), 
“Exempla ... suntque ut scite Plato, quasi obsides sermonum 
. . -’, he was latently quoting Theaetetus 202 E: domep yap opn- 
pous éxouev Tov Adyou Ta wapadeiypara. In this instance Milton has 
generalized Plato’s particular. 

f. Meno. Milton refers to the Meno thus (Lib. 1, cap. xxvii) : 

. sed quod cogitatione et ratione unum et idem est speciebus 
multis commune in quibus re et natura est singulatim, ut Plato 
in Menone”. The reference is to such a passage as Meno 75 A: 
Od pavOdvas St. Lntro 76 ext mao tovros tairév;—which Jowett 
translates “Do you not understand that I am looking for that 
‘simile in multis’ ?” 

In addition to these six dialogues the Institutio bespeaks an 
acquaintance with some of the dialogues included in Mr. Agar’s 


“ 


3“ Numerum ” here = class or species. 
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list: Preface, “ experientia artem peperit, imperitia fortunam ” is 
Gorgias 448 C; Lib. 1, cap. xxi, “ego, inquit, sermones qui ex 
similibus demonstrationes sumunt, probe novi ad ostentationem 
comparatos esse et nisi quis caveat ab iis, facile imponunt. .. .” 
—this is a slight misunderstanding of Phaedo 92 D, where eixérwv 
should be rendered not by “ similarities ” but by “ probabilities ” ; 
and finally (Lib. 1, cap. ii), “ Plato in Phaedro dispositionem in- 
ventioni addidit ” is a reference to Phaedrus 236 A: ob ryv evpeow 
GAA THv SiaBeow érawveréov, Where evpeots = inventio and dabeow = 
dispositio. Of these, the reference to the Phaedrus makes certain 
Milton’s acquaintance with the dialogue, which Mr. Agar’s paral- 
lel passage (p. 42 n.) leaves as a remote possibility, though ren- 
dered considerably more probable by his footnote on p. 71. 


2. That Milton knew Plato’s Critias is affirmed by Agar on the 
basis of Osgood’s parallel between Comus 18-21 and Critias 113 C 
and 114C (op. cit., 38). Whatever probability this inference may 
possess it would surely be better to cite the explicit allusion in 
Smectymnuus (Prose Works, Bohn ed., iii, 108), to “ That grave 
and noble invention which the greatest and sublimest wits in 
sundry ages, Plato in Critias, and our two famous countrymen 


3. Gorgias 524-5, is, I think, certainly not, as Mr. Agar thinks 
(p. 61), the source of Milton’s citation from Plato in his Reason 
of Church Government: “And he that will not let these (admoni- 
tion and reproof) pass into him, though he be the greatest king, 
as Plato affirmed, must be thought to remain impure within, and 
unknowing of those things wherein his pureness and his knowledge 
should most appear”. The reference is to Sophist 230 D-E, where 
refutation (Milton’s “admonition and reproof”) is termed the 
greatest and most authoritative purification: “ ... he who has 
not been refuted, though he be the Great King himself, is in 
awful state of impurity; he is uninstructed and deformed in those 
things in which he who would be truly blessed ought to be fairest 
and purest” (Jowett). The Gorgias passage, be it noted, bears 
no reference to that purification through reproof to which Milton 
is alluding. 


4, A possible echo of Republic 352C: “For it is clear that 
among them (bands of evil doers) there is a kind of justice”, is 
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heard in Smectymnuus (Prose Works, iii, 126): “. . . there is a 
kind of justice observed among them that do evil ”. 


5. The distich from the Elegia Quarta, 


Charior ille mihi quam tu doctissime Graium 
Cliniadi, pronepos qui Telamonis erat, 


which Mr. Agar thinks (p. 43) may possibly refer to Socrates, but 
regards as too vague an identification to justify a special entry, 
does, I think, demonstrably refer to Socrates. The immediate 
source would seem to be not Plato, but Plutarch’s Alcibiades, 
where, in the opening chapter, the family of Alcibiades is said to 
go back to a certain son of Ajax. Hence Milton’s “ pronepos ... 
Telamonis ”, i. e., descendent of the Telemonian Ajax. In chapter 
4. Plutarch depicts the love of Socrates for Alcibiades, referred 
to in Milton’s “ Charior . . . quam tu doctissime Graium / Clini- 
adi”. “Cliniadi” is, of course, the dative of the patronymic 
Cliniades, i. e., son of Clinias. 


6. Mr. Agar’s suggested identification (p. 55n.) of the various 
schools of philosophy characterized by Jesus in Paradise Regained 
(1v, 293-308), is unsatisfactory in several respects. He omits the 
Epicurean school, branded in 1. 299 as placing felicity in “ cor- 
poral pleasure ” and “ careless ease”, and he strangely refers the 
Stoicism in |. 300ff. to the Roman Seneca, instead of to the 
Greek Zeno. Nor is it legitimate in the light of the reference to 
“ Academics old and new” (1. 278), to refer 1. 296: “A third 
sort doubted all things . . .”, to Pyrrho, rather than to the Aca- 
demics Arcesilas and Carneades. Masson’s note ad loc. has already 
set these historical identifications in their true light. 


%. Milton’s reference to Plato’s “wanton epigrams” in Areo- 
pagitica (Agar p. 58), Agar illustrates by Plato’s far from wanton 
epigram on Aristophanes. A more relevant illustration would be 
the famous epigram to Agathon (apud Diog. Laert. Lib. m1), 
which Shelley has translated under the title From Plato. This 
epigram, incidentally, gives more meaning to the idea of the 
Platonic kiss than Mr. Agar appears to suspect (p. 27). Still 
more wanton are the verses to his reputed mistress Archeanassa 
(Diog. Laert. loc. cit.), and the epigram beginning, r@ phrw 
Badrdw oe (tbid.). 
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8. The peculiarly Platonic style of allegory is reflected in Mil- 
ton’s miniature myth in the passage describing “Love whose 
charming cup is only virtue. .. .” (Smectymnuus, apud Agar p. 
63). It is interesting to observe that Milton’s phrase “shady 
spaces of philosophy,” occurring in this passage, would seem to 
bespeak his acquaintance with. Thomaso Aldobrandini’s Latin ver- 
sion of Diogenes Laertius, Rome 1594, where, in the life of Plato 
(Lib. 111, p. 71 of the Stephanus-Casaubon edition, London, 1664), 
occurs the phrase “ umbrosis spaciis Ecademi Dei”, translating 
evoxios Spdpowww, a line from a play of Eupolis. In the Loeb 
Library version of Diogenes Laertius (1, 283), eoxious dpopoow 
is given its literal meaning, “ shady walks ”. 


9. In drawing an analogy between Plato’s genealogy of Eros 
in the Symposium and the origin of love implied in the Mosiac 
record (see Agar p. 63), Milton is following a common precedent 
of the Renaissance Platonists, e. g., Pico della Mirandola, who 
systematically confused Plato and Moses. As Mr. Agar in his 
concluding chapter lays much stress upon Milton’s divergence from 
this sort of uncritical interpretation of Plato, such an instance in 
Milton himself is worth noting. 


10. Masson, in his discussion of Milton’s youthful rhetorical 
exercises (Life of Milton, 1, 274n), complains that no editor has 
corrected the impossible and misleading punctuation so frequent 
throughout the Latin works. It is unfortunate that in his citation 
of a passage from the De Sphaerarum Concentu, Mr. Agar lets pass 
unchallenged the absurd comma after “gloriam ”, which properly 
should follow the succeeding word. 


11. Following the prevailing practice, Mr. Agar (p. 43) inter- 
prets Milton’s poem “ De Idea Platonica quemadmodum Aristote- 
les intellexit ” as a satire directed not against Plato but rather 
against Aristotle, and uses the poem as evidence of Milton’s sym- 
pathetic insight into the true inwardness of the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas. It is, therefore, somewhat interesting to find Milton, in 
his Artis Logicae Institutto (Lib. 1, cap. xxvii), sympathizing with 
Aristotle’s polemic against the ideas as transcendent, in favor of 
ideas as immanent: “ Et idaea (sic) saepe a Graecis, non separata 
quidem a rebus illa, ut velunt Platonica, quae nugae sunt, teste 
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Arist. Phil.* 1, 7 et v, 5. Sed quod cogitatione -et ratione unum 
et idem est speciebus multis commune in quibus re et natura est 
singulatim, ut Plato in Menone.” (The same passage is referred 
to on p. 86 above.) Does this not suggest that the prevalent in- 
terpretation of the “ De Idea Platonica” is perhaps open to some 
question ? 


12. Finally I wish somewhat hesitantly to submit a partial 
source for the myth of Eros and Anteros, occurring in the Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce (see Agar, p. 63-4), a myth which Mr. 
Agar is forced to regard as Milton’s invention. To my mind it is 
antecedently improbable that Milton would introduce an invention 
of his own into a controversial pamphlet and thus lay himself open 
to the artillery of his enemies. Turning, however, to more pal- 
pable considerations: The fourth-century Byzantine rhetorician 
and philosopher, Themistius, best known perhaps as a paraphrast 
of Aristotle’s Organon, introduces into his twenty-fourth Oration 
(304 D-305 C), a story explanatory of the relationship between 
Eros and Anteros. Upon comparison with Milton’s myth it will be 
noted that the following elements are common to the two: 1. Eros 
has a brother Anteros. 2. Both Themistius and Milton explicitly 
state that the brothers were born singly, an agreement that strongly 
suggests a relationship between the two accounts. 3. There exists 
a peculiar relationship between the brothers, Eros being dependent 
upon Anteros for the continuance of his strength. But there re- 
main many details in Milton’s myth for which there is no counter- 
part in Themistius. In my opinion it is extremely likely that a 
supplementary source exists somewhere in later Greek (or perhaps 
Latin) literature. ‘The reference to love as not blind but one- 
eyed, “as being born an archer aiming ”, smacks of the Hellenistic 
imagination, but my search has to date remained fruitless. May 
I not invite the “mundus doctus” to take up the scent where 
I have lost it? 


In summary: These notes tend to confirm Mr. Agar’s conclu- 
sion that Milton’s acquaintance with Plato was broader and on’ 
the whole more soberly critical than has usually been supposed. 
Particularly notable is, I think, Milton’s interest in the techni- 
calities of such difficult dialogues as the Sophist, Politicus, and 


* Phil. Metaphysics. 
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Philebus; and finally the clearness, consistency and independence 
with which his Platonic borrowings are developed, provide, as 
Mr. Agar justly observes (p. 34), a striking example of Milton’s 
intellectual virtues. 


Ronatp B. LEVINSON 
University of Maine 





REMINISCENCES OF THE ORLANDO FURIOSO 
IN COMUS 


Though the minor poems bear ample testimony to Milton’s 
fascination with the romances of chivalry, Comus, written in 1634, 
the year of the third edition of Harington’s translation of the 
Orlando Furioso, gives evidence that Milton adapted at least one 
idea from the Italian poem. For his picture of Comus’s crew, 
lines 68 ff., the author undoubtedly drew upon the story of Circe, 
told in the Odyssey, x, 133 ff., yet his representation of their dis- 
figurement resembles more directly Ariosto’s description of the 
rout of monsters outside Alcina’s bower, O. F., v1, 60-66. In both 
Milton and Ariosto only the upper parts of the men’s bodies are 
deformed, and the victims wallowing in sensual pleasure are entirely 
oblivious to the transformation. In the Odyssey the men are 
changed into swine and are fully aware of their degradation. 
Milton follows Ariosto’s version more closely than he does Homer’s, 
perhaps in order to make stage presentation easier. Then, too, 
Harington’s explanatory note at the end of Canto VI might have 
suggested the obvious allegory which Milton develops in Comus: * 


but then the monstrous crew that stoppeth Rogero signifieth the base 
conceits of men, and foule desires that assaile them, as namely those 
seaven sinnes which be called the deadly sinnes, by strong temptations 
and lewd suggestions doth put us out of that right way, or at least 
encomber us so as we proceed but slowly: howbeit these do not prevaile 
so farre, but that an honest and well given minde doth withstand them. 


Certain other details in the masque are reminiscent of the 
Orlando Furioso. The whole conception of Comus and his tempta- 
tions is suggestive of the diversions of Alcina’s bower. The meeting 
of Comus and the Lady, lines 169 ff., recalls the encounter of 


1 Harington’s translation, Ed. 1634, p. 47. 
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Angelica with the lusty hermit, O. F., vu, 29 ff. The dissolution 
of Comus’s enchantments, 795 ff., is like the destruction of the maze 
of Atlante, O. F., xx11, 13 ff.? Finally the sentiment about courtesy 
expressed in Comus, 321 ff.: 


Shepherd, I take thy word, 

And trust thy honest offered courtesy, 

Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds, 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls, 
And courts of princes where it first was named, 
And yet is most pretended, 


resembles closely O. F., xIv, 62: ° 


Erano pastorali alloggiamenti 

Miglior stanza e piu commoda, che bella. 
Quivi il guardian cortese degli armenti 
Onoro il cavalliero e la donzella 

Tanto che si chiamar da lui contenti: 
Che non pur cittadi e per castella, 

Ma per tugurii ancora e per fenili 
Spesso si trovan gli uomini gentili. 


Epwarp G. AINSWORTH 
University of Missouri 





* Compare, however, Spenser’s description of the deliverance of Amoret 
by Britomart from the enchantment of Busyrane, F. Q., 11, xii, 36, which 
passage Warton (ed. Milton’s Minor Poems, 1785, p. 231) thinks Milton 
might have had in mind. Spenser undoubtedly took the passage directly 
from Ariosto. 

* This parallel is cited by Warton (Milton’s Minor Poems, 1785, p. 175). 
After quoting O. F., x1v, 62, Warton adds by way of comment: “ A stanza 
which has received new grace from Mr. Hoole’s translation. But Milton, 
as Mr. Bowle has long ago concurred with Doctor Newton in observing, 
perhaps remembered Harington’s old version, however short of the original. 
St. 52: 

As courtesie oftimes in simple bowres 
Is found as great as in the stately towres.” 


Professor Greenlaw points out the close resemblance of the passage to 
F. Q., VI, ix, 16. 
Warton also cites a less convincing parallel (Op. cit., p. 157), Comus, 214: 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings 


compared with O. F., xiv, 80: 
—Mosse 
Con maggior fretta le DORATE PENNE. 





NINE TALES BY MOTTEUX 


NINE TALES BY MOTTEUX 


If in the autumn months of the year 1701 one of the wits of 
Will’s had turned to a certain copy of The London Post, his eye 
might have rested with some satisfaction upon a notice tucked away 
among the advertisements of quack cures and books. It offered a 
solution of a sort to that daily recurring question of fops, beaux, 
and ladies of quality: “ What new diversion does the town offer? ” 
The entry took this form: “ A Banquet for Gentlemen and Ladies, 
Consisting of Nine Comick and Tragic NOVELS, viz. The Treach- 
erous Friend. The Jealous Husbands. The Friendly Cheat. Jealousy 
without a Cause. The Cuckold turn’d Confessor. The Prodigal 
Reclaim’d, and Virginity Restor’d. The Unfortunate Lovers. The 
Cruel Mother. The Bacchanalians The Whole intermix’d with 
several Pleasant Tales and Stories. Price Bound One Shilling.” 

The “ Banquet,” so announced, promised the beau monde a 


Variety of Dainties, agreeable to every One’s Palate.... Here is that 
which will curb the Impetuous Desires of Hair-Brain’d Fops, make Jealous 
Husbands love their Wives better than when they were first Married: 
Please Youth of both Sexes, in allowing them the Liberty of their Choice; 
and Teach Unfortunate Parents better Methods than being Pimps and 
Bawds to their own Children. ... In Fine, you will perceive it to be 
most de Novo, and very Pleasant, Harmless, and Innocent; no ways tend- 
ing to Debauch your Manners, nor Corrupt your Reason: ... Several 
of ’em were never Printed before.* 


The book which was thus introduced to society was prohably a 
modest duodecimo of one hundred and eighty pages.* The novels 
are of the same kind as the Italian novelle; some of them are de- 
rived from the Decameron and Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels. The 
vein which Mrs. Behn followed in her novels may be detected; 


1Mon., Sept. 29—-Wed., Oct. 1, 1701, et seq. 

24 Banquet, 1703; the Preface. 

?T have been unable to discover a copy of A Banquet bearing the date 
1701. The British Museum has “ The Second Impression,” 1703, and “ The 
Fifth Edition,” 1718, and Harvard “ The Sixth Edition ” [undated], all of 
which are duodecimos. Then too the use of the two words “ Impression ” 
and “Edition” on these title-pages, as I have indicated, suggests that 
the terms were not employed as synonyms. If, as it appears, “ Impres- 
sion” has been used in its strict sense, the format and collation of the 
1701 and 1703 copies should be the same. 
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and traces of the license, trickery, artificiality, and sprightly wit 
of Restoration Comedy are also encountered. The beaux and 
ladies of the day seem to have found in the collection the enter- 
tainment for which they sought; for the Banquet went through 
five editions during the seventeen years following its initial appear- 
ance.* It is odd that more copies of a work which was so popular 
have not been preserved. 

The novels in the collection are evidently by one hand; for in 
the 1703 edition® an advertisement of two other tales refers 
to “the Author of this Book.” “The Author,” thus mentioned, 
is almost certainly Peter Anthony Motteux, the versatile contem- 
porary and friend of Dryden and Steele, now remembered chiefly 
for his translations of Cervantes and Rabelais. The first four 
novels in the Banquet had been published earlier in Motteux’s 
periodical, The Gentleman’s Journal: “ The Treacherous Friend ” ® 
in May, 1692; “The Jealous Husbands” in July, 1692; “The 
Friendly Cheat” in February, 1691/2; and “ Jealousy without a 
Cause ” in December, 1692. These four constitute approximately * 
a third of the novels printed by Motteux in the journal before 
February, 1693, when he made this statement concerning them. 
“ As for Novels, I need not Apologize for them otherwise than by 
saying that the Ladies desire them; besides they are short, and, as 
often as possible, not only true but Moral. To my grief I may say 
that I have received hardly any assistance in that Branch of my 
Undertaking.” If these novels had been by another hand, Motteux 
could not have complained with justice of “ hardly any assistance.” 
Further evidence in support of this attribution may lie in his use 
of Exemplary Novels as a source, since in translating Don Quizote 
he probably acquired a first hand knowledge of Cervantes’ other 
works. It is also significant to note the likeness of Motteux’s opera, 
The Island Princess, to a story appended to the first French trans- 


*Vide note 3. for The Sixth Edition. 

sp. [4]. 

* There are a few variations in the titles and names of the characters 
in the tales as printed in the periodical; e.g. “ The Treacherous Friend ” 
is entitled “The False Friend, or the Fatherless Couple,” and “ Jealousy 
without a Cause” is “The Picture, or Jealousy without a Cause.” 

*The exact proportion depends upon the classification of certain short 
prose pieces in The Gentleman’s Journal. 
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lation of Exemplary Novels. The suggestions that Motteux might 
have deceived the readers of his journal concerning the authorship 
of the novels there printed or that some plagiarist might have 
pillaged The Gentleman’s Journal to make up the Banquet are 
obviously unlikely. In the light of this evidence Motteux’s author- 
ship of A Banquet can hardly be questioned. 


R. N. CuNNINGHAM, JR. 
Princeton University 





RECENT WORKS ON PROSE FICTION BEFORE 1800 


It is a pleasure to report that, in examining what has recently 
been published that is of interest to a student of the history of 
prose fiction prior to 1800, I have found fewer cases of such 
incompetent editing or ignorant discussion as were noted in my 
previous surveys." The standards of scholarship in this field, 
though still far from high, seem to be rising. Ten years ago it 
was almost impossible, because of the lack of satisfactory texts and 
historical studies, to give a thorough course in the subject even 
in those few universities which possessed large collections of prose 
fiction; but, although much remains to be done, the situation 
has greatly improved. During 1928-30 the difficulties of study- 
ing and teaching the subject have been lightened by the appearance 
of numerous new editions of important prose fictions, and of 
valuable books and articles on various parts of the field. 

A work which is indispensable to anyone interested in the remoter 
origins of prose fiction is Professor Stith Thompson’s translation 
and enlargement of Antti Aarne’s Types of the Folk Tale: a 
Classification and Bibliography (FF Communications, No. 74). 
This systematically describes all the principal motifs, and enables 
one to find with the greatest ease the tales in which those motifs 
are employed. Anyone who has some acquaintance with medieval 
and Elizabethan stories, and who will glance through a few of 
the sections of this work (e.g., the section “Romantic Tales”) 
will, I think, be impressed with the persistence in historic times 
of themes and points of view immemorially old, and thus with the 


8A. W. Ward, English Dramatic Literature, 1899, 1, pp. 704-705. 
1 MLN., xu, 121; and xii, 416. 
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antiquity of prose fiction as an art. Professor Thompson’s book 
opens the door to new and fascinating researches. 


MEDIEVAL PROSE FicTIon.—Comparatively little has been done 
in this period, 7. e., from the point of view of students of English 
prose fiction, most of the work being produced by those whose 
main interest is of a different kind, and proving therefore only 
partly or indirectly of service to us. Mr. A. T. Byles has a 
chapter on “ Medieval Courtesy Books and Prose Romances” in 
E. Prestage’s Chivalry: Its Historical Significance and Cwwvilizing 
Influence. Miss Helen Waddell writes enthusiastically on John 
of Salisbury in the English Association Essays and Studies, X11; 
and Dr. Hope Emily Allen very learnedly on the author of the 
Ancren Riwle in PMLA., xutv. In the Journal of Theological 
Studies, xx1, Professor Mozley edits two twelfth-century versions 
of The Story of the Cross, which narrate its history from the 
creation of the world to the crucifixion. A modern translation 
of Caesarius of Heisterbach’s Dialogue on Miracles, well rendered 
by Mr. Swinton Bland and the late Henry von Essen Scott, is 
published in the Broadway Medieval Library. The legend of 
Godiva, told by Roger Wendover c. 1200, is studied by K. Hafele 
in Anglistische Forschungen. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae is at last 
published in a textuaily dependable edition, by Mr. Acton Griscom. 
Of the many recent writings on Geoffrey, the one that approaches 
most nearly to our special interest is perhaps Dr. Laura Hibbard 
Loomis’s “ Geoffrey of Monmouth and Stonehenge,” PMLA., XLv, 
which makes it probable that what Geoffrey relates concerning the 
monument was not mere invention but a rendering of traditional 
accounts. The Voiage and Travayle of Syr John Maundeville is 
now made easily accessible in a good edition by Jules Bramont in 
Everyman’s Library. It is based on the printed text of 1568; 
but some passages omitted by the Elizabethan publisher, including 
an important one referring to the author himself, are restored 
from two collated versions of the Cotton MS. This edition does 
not of course supersede the scholarly one by Paul Hamelius in 
the Early English Text Society, but it is less expensive and prob- 
ably more generally usable. 

The foreign background of medieval English fiction is illustrated 
in Dr. Margaret Schlauch’s Medieval Narrative: a Book of Trans- 
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lations (Prentice-Hall). A companion volume to this, containing 
only English medieval prose fiction, thoroughly edited and anno- 
tated, is a desideratum. 

1475-1600.—The reputation of Sir Thomas Malory as a man 
and as an author seems to be passing through heavy clouds. 
Edward Hicks’s Sir Thomas Malory, based on official records, has 
the sub-title: “ His Turbulent Career,” and makes it evident that 
his contemporaneous reputation was that of a brawler, robber, 
and rapist who was imprisoned for the public good. It seems to 
me vain to pretend that this is not a disconcerting disclosure. Mr. 
Hicks valiantly tries to prove that the charges against Malory have 
little real significance, and makes his position as secure as it can 
be made by protecting it with the heavy artillery of Professor 
Kittredge. Mr. Kittredge, with his usual common sense and frank- 
ness, admits that there is an astounding discrepancy between the 
tone of the Morte Darthur and “the wildness of the actions 
recorded” of Sir Thomas Malory of Newbold Revel. But, he 
says, “ hard-headed and stout-hearted students of literary antiqui- 
ties” will not “be shocked or disconcerted” thereby. “To the 
sentimental reader,” he adds, “ we may leave the task of adjusting 
Sir Thomas’s biography, as. now revealed, to the notions he may 
have derived of him from his immortal romance.” To this it 
may be demurred that the two classes,—hard-headed antiquaries, 
who care only for facts and are not moved by their significance, 
and sentimental readers with “notions,’—do not include every- 
body who has read the Morte Darthur with interest or delight. 
There is a third class,—I admit, not a very numerous one,—of 
philosophical students of literature who have read it and other 
classics appreciatively yet thoughtfully and critically, and who 
believe that there is abundant evidence to show that as a general 
rule a close relationship exists between the character of an author 
and the spirit of his work. To them (to Sir Edmund K. Chambers, 
for example) it has not been a “notion” but an obvious truth 
that the Morte Darthur is animated by devotion to chivalry and 
religion, and that it rings true in its expression of loyalty to those 
ideals. And to them the proposition that it happens to be the 
work of a man about whom one can discover nothing except that 
he was considered an evildoer cannot be final, but must give rise 
to innumerable doubts and questions. 
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As if to increase our perplexities, we have another paradox pre- 
sented to us in Sir Thomas Malory by M. Eugéne Viraver, Lecturer 
in French at Oxford. This work is as rich in literary facts as 
Mr. Hicks’s is in biographical ones. It states very clearly the 
differences between Malory’s work and his sources. Its results are 
not flattering, and might be interpreted as (unintentionally) sup- 
porting Mr. Hicks’s biography; for M. Vinaver comes to the con- 
clusion that Malory did not appreciate the finer aesthetic qualities 
of French romance, that he too often transmuted into prosaic or 
moralistic terms what in the original was rich in poetry, magic, 
or mystery. Though one might plead that this showed the superior 
sagacity of Malory, M. Vinaver believes that it shows his lack of 
artistic feeling. Having demonstrated that point te his own satis- 
faction, he proceeds however, to praise the style of Malory as much 
superior to that of his sources, indeed as a style so full of strength 
and beauty that it ensures the immortality of his work. Thus 
the admirably learned studies of Mr. Hicks and M. Vinaver raise 
greater problems than they settle. 

Caxton’s Prologues and Epilogues, some of which contain im- 
portant evidence as to the purpose which inspired his versions of 
prose fictions, are edited by W. J. B. Crotch for the Early English 
Text Society, who includes some of the occasional “ asides ” which 
Caxton interpolated in his publications. The Book of the Knight 
of La Tour-Landry, edited by G. S. Taylor (John Hamilton) is 
not Caxton’s version but a new rendering of the French original. 

The appearance of several inexpensive collections of Elizabethan 
and seventeenth-century stories will make it easier to provide the 
necessary texts for courses in the subject. Everyman’s Library 
presents Shorter Novels: Elizabethan and Jacobean (Deloney’s 
“ Jacke of Newberie ” and “ Thomas of Reading,” Greene’s “ Carde 
of Fancie,” and Nash’s “ Unfortunate Traveler”) with an intro- 
duction by Professor Saintsbury; and Shorter Novels: Jacobean 
and Restoration (“ Oroonoko,” “Incognita,” and “The Isle of 
Pines”), with an introduction by Mr. Philip Henderson. Mr. R. 
Brimley Johnson, in two small volumes The Birth of Romance 
and Some Little Tales (John Lane) edits selections from 
“ Euphues,” “ Arcadia,” “ Parismus,” “ Eromena,” the Duchess of 
Newcastle, Congreve, Farquhar, Johnson, etc. Professor Albert 
Morton Turner’s Malory to Mrs. Behn (Nelson’s English Series) 
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gives in one volume selections from the most representative writers 
of prose fiction in that period, including the complete “ Oroonoko.” 
He has bestowed more care upon the selection of the most authori- 
tative original editions, and their accurate reprinting, than is 
usual in the case of text books.—A useful supplementary volume 
appears in the World’s Classics,—Spanish Short Stories of the 
Sixteenth Century, edited by J. B. Trend. Here are Rowland’s 
“ Lazarillo,” selections from Young’s translation of Montemayor, 
from Mabbe’s translations of Cervantes’ tales and of “ Guzman,” 
and from Shelton’s translation of “ Don Quixote.” These trans- 
lations are not reproduced exactly in their original form, but are 
revised by the editor, which of course enhances their value as 
translations, but diminishes their value as historical documents. 

A beautiful reprint of the second edition of Rvebynson’s trans- 
lation of the Utopia is edited by Professor A. W. Reed, with an 
admirable introduction (Golden Cockerell Press); and Professor 
R. W. Chambers publishes in the Proceedings of the British 
Academy (1928) an important study, The Saga and the Myth of 
Sir Thomas More.—Miss Flora Grierson’s The Tale of Two Lovers 
(Constable) is not an edition of the sixteenth-century version of 
Aeneas Sylvius’ story, but a modern translation.—The Elizabethan 
translation of Castiglione’s Courtier has been added to Everyman’s 
Library.—The Palace of Pleasure is issued by the Cresset Press in 
four gorgeous volumes (£8, 8s.), with an introduction by Hamish 
Miles. Mr. Peter Haworth edits (from Haslewood’s text, checked 
with Jacobs’s) a small book of selections An Elizabeth Story-Book, 
containing ten of Painter’s tales, which appear to have been chosen 
rather on the basis of their relation to famous plays than on that 
of their suitability to illustrate the history of prose fiction. 

The exact sources of The Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure 
are for the first time set forth by Professor Douglas Bush in JEGP., 
xxvil.—In “The First English Novel: A Study of Gascoigne’s 
Adventures of Master F. J.” (PMLA., June, 1930), Dr. Leicester 
Bradner writes over-enthusiastically about the first and non- 
Italianate version of that tale, the realism of which, he opines, 
was not to be approached until two centuries later. (He gives 
insufficient credit to Dr. P. W. Long’s article on the subject in 
the Kittredge Anniversary Papers). The best passage in Dr. 
Bradner’s essay is his consideration of a possible influence of 
Lucres and Euryalus upon Gascoigne’s story. 
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From Dr. Violet M. Jeffery’s (University of London) disserta- 
tion, John Lyly and the Italian Renaissance (Bibl. Rev. Lit. Comp., 
1928) it appears that Lyly was much more indebted to Italian 
literature, especially to Castiglione’s Cortegiano, Bembo’s Asolant, 
and minor Italian authors, than the chief authorities have been 
willing to admit. The main result of her thorough research should 
be to confirm and broaden the view, already set forth by Feuillerat, 
that Euphues is a work which draws its substance and spirit not 
so much from observation of life as from admiring perusal of the 
books of humanistic Italy, and that Lyly’s chief aim was to raise 
the level of English life by encouraging the imitation of Italian 
culture and manners.—Dr. R. W. Zandvoort in Sidney’s Arcadia: 
a Comparison between the Two Versions (Amsterdam) rightly 
supports Professors Feuillerat and Greenlaw in regarding the 
second version as a nobler achievement than the first—The facts 
concerning Richard Johnson’s Seven Champions of Christendom 
are conveniently summarized in Dr. G. E. Dawson’s edition of 
Kirke’s dramatic version (Western Reserve Bull., XXxI1, no. 16). 

Dr. Celeste Turner’s Anthony Mundy: An Elizabethan Man of 
Letters, one of the University of California Publications in Eng- 
lish,? is not as rich a contribution to our knowledge of Mundy’s 
prose fictions as were the articles of Mr. Gerald R. Hayes in T’he 
Iibrary (1925-26), but it is welcome as a convenient ingathering 
of facts about Mundy’s life and works hitherto widely scattered. It 
contains a careful chronology of Mundy’s romances, largely based 
upon the study of the original editions in the Huntington Library. 
Happily it does not neglect to compare, as some studies of this 
sort do, his translations of Palmerin and Amadis with the original 
versions. One wishes that Miss Turner had considered the place 
of Mundy in the history of Elizabethan and Jacobean prose fiction ; 
but she confines herself almost entirely to biography, descriptions 
of the works and their originals, and bibliography. She takes 
Cowper’s warning against interpretive biography as the motto of 
her book, and leaves it to others to ponder the significance of her 
facts. 

The Verona Society announces its intention of publishing under 
the editorship of Mr. Philip Henderson, the chief Elizabethan 


*The presswork and the paper of the copy before me are poor. 
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novels in limited editions, and begins its series with a handsome, 
illustrated edition of Nash’s Unfortunate Traveler (John Hamil- 
ton). It is based upon the first edition of 1594.—The Oxford 
University Press publishes an inexpensive reprint of the first part 
of Deloney’s Gentle Craft, edited by W. J. Halliday. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.—Mr. F. P. Wilson has prepared for 
the Clarendon Press the first scholarly edition of The Batchelar’s 
Banquet, the Elizabethan adaptation of Les Quinze Joyes de 
Mariage. This is a model of what such an edition should be. Mr. 
Wilson accurately reproduces the text of the only issue (1603, A) 
that has any authority, and gives the more important variants 
appearing in later editions. He compares the English version 
with the French original, indicates in his notes the changes and 
omissions, and sets forth in his introduction what light those 
changes throw upon the adapter’s purpose and skill. He rejects 
convincingly the ascription of The Batchelar’s Banquet to Dekker, 
and plausibly suggests that the real author was Robert Tofte (who 
had produced, among other works, in 1597 a versicn of Ariosto’s 
Two Tales: in Dispraise of Men and in Disgrace of Women). If 
this conjecture should prove true, we shall have to add another 
name to the few who were displaying some skill in the endeavor 
to introduce satirical and realistic prose fiction during this period. 

Other noteworthy re-issues are the Oxford edition of James 
Mabbe’s Spanish Lady, and Two Other Stories, from Cervantes, 
and the Golden Cockerel Press edition of Francis Hickes’s 7'rue 
History of Lucian. The latter, an edition de luxe, has an intro- 
duction by the late John Phillimore, and gives the Greek original 
in the margins. Neither of these editions discusses the relation 
of the works to the history of English fiction. 

Head and Kirkman’s English Rogue has been reprinted by 
Routledge from the edition of 1671, without any introduction or 
notes, except a short bibliographical one. A reviewer opines: “ It 
is difficult to find any justification for reprinting this work,” which 
he vightly describes as “long-winded, very nasty, and incredibly 
dull.” But its historical importance and present inaccessibility 
should make the new edition welcome to those libraries which lack 
the original versions. 

The tercentenary of Bunyan gave occasion to a vast outpouring of 


3 
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editions and biographies, most of which have little value. Among 
the better works, the majority have little or nothing to contribute on 
the subject of Bunyan’s place in English fiction. Biographically 
the most important is the thorough revision of John Brown’s 
- Bunyan by Mr. Frank Mott Harrison (who now has a bibliography 
of Bunyan in preparation). This is the standard Life as to 
matters of fact, but a few others deserve mention for special points. 
Important data are found in The Church Book of Bunyan Meet- 
ing, a facsimile (Dent). The Rev. E. A. Knox’s Bunyan in Reia- 
tion to His Times includes good contrasts between him and such 
other religious leaders as George Fox. The Rev. W. Y. Fullerton, 
in The Legacy of Bunyan, brings out the importance of his views 
of the doctrine of Divine Grace. J. Rendel Harris’s Bunyan and 
the Higher Criticism surveys the chief opinions that have been 
held concerning him. Most attractive in breadth of view and 
gracefulness of expression are the three brief studies: Dean W. H. 
Hutton’s Bunyan (People’s Library), Vice-Chancellor Baillie’s 
essay in the Hibbert Journal xxvit, and Professor J. L. Lowe’s 
study in Of Reading Books. As to Bunyan’s precise place in 
literary history, the articles of Harold Golder, “ Bunyan’s Valley 
of the Shadow” (MP., 1929) and “Bunyan and Spenser” 
(PMLA., 1930) are of fundamental importance. Professor James 
Blanton Wharey’s admirable definitive edition of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress (Oxford Univ.) gives us at last an authentic text of 
both parts. His introduction sets forth for the first time the exact 
relationships between the eleven editions of Part I; and his text, 
based on the third edition thereof, but recording « multitude of 
variants, will supersede for scholarly purposes all previous ones. 

Congreve’s Incognita is now readily accessible in the World’s 
Classics in a volume entitled The Mourning Bride, Poems, and 
Miscellanies. The text is based upon the Percy Reprint of 1922, 
carefully collated by Mr. Frederick Page with the editions of 1692 
and 1700.—A study of all of Dryden’s allusions to prose fiction, 
by Professor Amanda Ellis, appears in the Colorado College Pub- 
lications (April, 1930). It demonstrates how comparatively small 
a place the genre held in the mind of the greatest critic of 
that age. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—An unusual kind of study is Dr. George 
R. Swann’s Philosophical Parallelisms in Six English Novelists, a 
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doctoral dissertation in philosophy (Univ. of Penn.). The paral- 
lelisms which he tries to establish are between Defoe and Aristotle, 
Richardson and Kant, Fielding and Hume, Dickens and J. S. Mill, 
Meredith and Hegel, and Hardy and von Hartmann. His aim is 
not to trace influences but to determine which philosophic systems 
the ethical assumptions of his chosen novelists approach most 
closely. The student of literature might at first’ be tempted to 
declare his purpose futile and some of his statements absurd, such 
as the thesis that the view of Fielding and Hume “ coincide, with 
exception of Fielding’s belief in Providence,”—surely not a point 
of divergence so trifling as to be negligible! Some divergences 
between Defoe and Aristotle turn out, as one should expect, to 
be equally great. It must be granted that Dr. Swann’s sense of 
humor seems too feeble to save him from incongruous juxta- 
positions, some of his statements reminding us of the pupil who 
solemnly wrote, “ The problem of the Ideal has been considered by 
Plato and Professor Perkins.” Nevertheless, his work is not wholly 
valueless. Several passages in his analyses of the ethical systems 
of Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding are new and illuminating, and 
point out features that would probably escape the attention of a 
critic not trained in philosophy. The gravest defect of the work 
is that some of the outstanding views of the novelists, such as 
Richardson’s conception of the importance of pathos, or Fielding’s 
insistence on the importance of affectation, escape Dr. Swann’s 
method of analysis; while a minor point which casually appears in 
their novels is raised to undue importance because it chances to be 
of importance in the system of the corresponding philosopher.* 
Give me leave to use that method, and I fancy I could prove that 
Alice in Wonderland was written on Kantian principles. 

In The Idea of Robinson Crusoe (Gongora Press), of which only 
the first volume has appeared, Professor Antonio Pastor considers 
Defoe’s forerunners. He pays much attention to The History of 
Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, the twelfth-century Arabic tale which was trans- 
lated by Ockley. A revision of Ockley’s translation, by Mr. A. S. 
Fulton, has recently been published by Chapman. Mr. C. H. 
Hartmann edits the Memoirs of Capt. Carleton, regarding them as 


*The proofreading is disgracefully careless; e.g. “Neitezsche,” “ Pe- 
mela,” “Soalms,” “dual” (for “duel”), “ praktichen,” “ saamtlische,” 
“ Phinominologie,” ete. 
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authentic,—an error which has been corrected by Professor A. W. 
Secord and the late Harold Williams.* It seems difficult for most 
minds to realize that the narrative may in many points be true to 
fact, and indebted to Carleton’s own statements, wlile nevertheless 
essentially a work of fiction. 

Our understanding of Richardson is decidedly: increased by Mr. 
Brian W. Downs’s edition of Familiar Letters on Important Occa- 
cions, and especially by his monograph, Richardson (Routledge). 
The latter is brief, but covers all important parts of the subject, 
including the author’s personality, purposes, art, and “ conse- 
quences.” Mr. Downs is not an admirer of Richardson’s views, but 
appreciates how representative and influential he was; and he 
writes with deftness and urbanity. Unfortunately he does not take 
into account certain American researches upon particular problems, 
—especially Miss Helen Sard Hughes’s article in MP., Dec., 1917.— 
Basil Blackwell is issuing the works of Richardson in ‘nineteen 
volumes, similar to his editions of Defoe, Fielding, and Sterne. 

To the Scholartis Press we are indebted for a number of good 
editions of eighteenth-century novels, among them Mr. J. Paul de 
Castro’s Joseph Andrews, carefully based upon the second edition. 
Mr. de Castro’s handsome volume is the best library-edition now 
available, and is not expensive. Textbook editions, with modern- 
ized spelling, have appeared in the World’s Classics, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. L. Rice-Oxley ; and in the Modern Student’s Library, 
with one by Professor Bruce McCullough. Mr. H. K. Banerji’s 
manual Fielding (Blackwell), is useful, especially as to the lesser 
works; and M. G. E. Parfitt’s L’Influence frangaise dans les 
Oeuvres de Fielding (Presses Universitaires) is a good source-study. 

To a large illustrated edition of Paltock’s Peter Wilkins (Dent) 
there has been prefixed an essay by A. H. Bullen, written in 1883. 
The Scholartis Press issues the first modern reprint of Sarah Field- 
ing’s curious attempt to write historical fiction Tire Lives of Cleo- 
patra and Octavia. It also publishes what is in several respects 
the most attractive edition of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey (much 
superior to Miss Virginia Woolf’s in the World’s Classics). The 
format and type are exquisitely appropriate. Mr. Herbert Reed 
bases his text upon the second edition, but has compared this with 


*TLS., Sept. 12, 19, and 26, 1929. 
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the British Museum MS., and gives variants therefrom. In his 
learned and delightful introduction, he makes a spirited defense 
of his author against Professor Saintsbury’s well-known charge 
(in the Everyman’s edition) that Sterne “ sniggers.”—The third 
edition of Professor W. L. Cross’s Sterne incorporates the chicf 
results of Dr. L. P. Curtis’s valuable Politicks of Lawrence Sterne. 
The ascription of the Second Journal to Eliza to Sterne, made in 
Margaret R. B. Shaw’s edition (Bell), is, however, not accepted 
by Mr. Cross.° 

The way in which Smollett’s experience and observation were 
colored by his familiarity with Shakspere, Jonson, and other Eliza- 
bethans, is well set forth by Professor L. M. Ellison in PMLA., 
xLIv. Professor McKillop throws light on Smollett’s relations to 
Richardson, in Phil. Quart., vit. 

Mr. Oswald Doughty edits for the Scholartis Press The Vicar 
of Wakefield, with an introduction that bears very directly and 
instructively upon that novel; and also The Castle of Otranto, 
with one that is a charming account of Walpole’s life but not very 
close to its proper subject. The same publishers issue Mr. Hamish 
Miles’s edition of Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, a much needed 
volume, competently introduced. The text of these three editions 
is sound, and their printing is remarkably attractive—A more 
expensive and imposing volume is the Clarendon Press edition of 
Miss Burney’s Evelina. In format, binding, etc., this is uniform 
with the well-known library-edition of Jane Austen; but it does 
not record the textual variants as elaborately as Mr. R. W. Chap- 
man did in Miss Austen’s case. The editor of Evelina, Sir Frank 
D. Mackinnon, provides detailed notes on the ways and manners 
of the times, drawn from contemporary sources. This is likely to 
remain indefinitely the standard edition. In connection with it 
one should read the entertaining essay, “ Fanny Burney’s Half- 
Sister ” [better, “ Step-Sister ”] in the TLS., August 28, 1930. 

Beckford seems to be enjoying a revival which may establish 
him, so neglected until recently, in the position of a minor classic. 
Mr. Guy Chapman’s ability to produce learned, entertaining, and 
beautiful books has been devoted to several of Beckford’s writings,— 
The Travel Diaries (2 vols.), which no student of romanticism 


5 Sat. Rev. Lit., Dec. 21, 1929. 
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should ignore; The Vision and Liber Veritatis, minor pieces; and 
Vathek and the Episodes of Vathek. The latter combines the 
original French version with the interpolations, likewise in French, 
which Beckford planned to include, and thus may be regarded as 
“the first complete edition of Vathek as Beckford planned it, and 
in the language in which he originally wrote it.” In conjunction 
with the collector, Mr. John Hodgkin, Mr. Chapman has compiled 
A Bibliography of Beckford (Routledge), which disentangles 
several knotty problems. The Nonesuch Press issues an English 
translation of the 1815 edition of Vathek, edited by Mr. Herbert 
B. Grimsditch.® An inexpensive edition of Vathek, together with 
Otranto and Rasselas, is now available in Everyman’s Library.— 
M. Marcel Mays’s Jeunesse de Beckford et la Genése de son Vathek 
(Presses Universitaires) is a detailed and richly documented effort 
to show the intimate relationship between Beckford’s life, and his 
masterpiece. M. Mays at times seems too daring in his inferences, 
and tends to see in his author too close an anticipation of Byron’s 
traits and experiences.’ 

Dr. Jacob Brauchli’s Der Englische Schauerroman um 1800, a 
Zurich dissertation, contains a rich collection of data which no 
student of the subject should neglect, including lists of some five 
hundred Gothic novels, with information about their authors, pub- 
lishers, prices, present-day whereabouts, etc. He also supplies new 
facts about French and German influences, and expresses interest- 
ing opinions concerning the essentially anti-medieval nature of the 
novels and their relationship to popular superstitions that sub- 
consciously survived the age of enlightenment. Although his in- 
dustry and seriousness of purpose must be admired, Dr. Brauchli 
seems to me to fail in one of his chief purposes,—namely, the 
attempt to bring order out of his chaos by classifying the novels. 
The classes which he proposes are (1) medieval, (2) supernatural, 
and (3) criminal. It will readily be apparent that these classes 
overlap,—like Samuel Richardson’s three groups, “ Men,” 
“Women,” and “ Italians,”’—and therefore help us little in see- 


*° A controversy as to whether this is rightly called the first translation 
of the 1815 edition raged in the TLS., Dec. 26, 1929; Jan. 2, 9, 16, 23, 
and Feb. 20, 1930. 

? Attention should be called to an admirable discussion of Mays’s Jeunesse 
de Beckford, by Dr. Ernest A. Baker, in RES., v, 235. 
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ing our way through the welter of late eighteenth-century fiction. 
It is a classification by materials, and breaks down because works 
of literature are not merely collections of materials but inter- 
pretations of materials from personally (or typically) different 
points of view.® 
ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 





AN UNPUBLISHED FRENCH LETTER TO WILLIAM 
GILPIN 


By the kind favor of Mr. W. Lockwood M. Benson, of Boldre 
House, Berkhamsted, Herts., I am able to print an unpublished 
MS. letter to the Rev. William Gilpin which throws new light on 
Gilpin’s continental popularity : + 


Monsieur 


Quoique je n’ai pas l’honeur de Vous conoitre personellement, mais 
assés par Vos écrits—trés connues et estimés egallement en Allemagne— 
pour souhaiter de jouir de cet avantage, je me prend la liberté par 
celle-ci de Vous demander Monsieur la permission de Vous présenter mes 
Complimens. 

Ne parlant cependant que trés-peu l’anglois j’ose compter sur Votre 
indulgence si je Vous importune avec mon jargon. 

J’ai Vhoneur d’etre , 

Monsieur 
Votre tres obeissant Serviteur 
Ch. Baron de Beaulieu au Service 
des Forets de S. Majesté Brittanique 
dans le Pays d’Hanovre. 
A Monsieur Guillaume Gilpin 
Pasteur & Boldre. 


The Baron declares that Gilpin’s works are very well known in 
Germany, and esteemed there equally as much as in England. 
Undoubtedly he here refers to Gilpin’s works on picturesque beauty. 
For, as he is an officer in the forestry service of George III in 


® Consideration of Dr. Ernest A. Baker’s History of the English Novel 
(Witherby), the first four volumes of which have appeared, is postponed 
until it shall have reached the end of the eighteenth century. 

1Cf. my note, “German Translations of William Gilpin,” in Notes € 
Queries, CLvI (April 27, 1929), 293-295. 
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Hanover, Gilpin’s discussion of trees in his various picturesque 
works, and especially in his Remarks on Forest Scenery (2 vols., 
1791) would naturally be of great interest to him. 

The letter bears no date. But doubtless the Baron, who acknowl- 
edges small acquaintance with the English language, had read 
certain German translations by G. F. Kunth of Gilpin’s picturesque 
writings, several of which had appeared by 1792.2, Now in 1799 
there began to appear French translations of Gilpin’s picturesque 
works made by “le Bon de B***,”% who may well have been 
Charles, Baron de Beaulieu, the writer of this letter. The baron 
is merely introducing himself, preparing the way for further 
correspondence. Possibly letters followed this, in which Gilpin’s 
permission to translate his works into French was obtained. This 
first letter, it may be assumed, therefore, was written not long 
after 1793. 

The publication of this letter brings to print for the first time, 
so far as I know, the name and station of the “ Bor de B***,.” 
The catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale suggests that he may 
have been the Baron de Blumenstein. In 1808 a French biblio- 
grapher had flatly asserted the translator to be the Baron de 
Blumenstein.* Another had made the same assertion in 1827.° 
Quérard did likewise in 1829 in his La France Littéraire.® 

The identification of the translator of the French versions as 
“Ch. Baron de Beaulieu au Service des Forets de S. Majesté 
Brittanique dans le Pays d’Hanovre,” shows that the French trans- 
lations were no hackwriter’s work, but reflect Gilpin’s genuine 
popularity and influence among French people of learning and 
taste. The letter testifies also that the German translations were 
well received among the same sort of people in Germany. It is 
interesting furthermore in that it sets forth a new bit of evidence 
that the English influence on France in the eighteenth century 


* Cf. the preceding footnote. 

* Cf. the entries under Gilpin’s name in the catalogue of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

* Bibliothéque Universelle des Voyages. . .. Par G@. Boucher de la 
Richarderie, 6 vols., Paris, 1808, m1, 271. 

5 Biographie Nouvelle des Contemporains. ... Par A. V. Arnault... 
et autres. . . , 20 vols., Paris, 1827, vi, 145. 

rm, 357. 
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sometimes came by way of Germany. Finally, this letter serves 
to enlarge the present conception of the continental influence of 
“picturesque Gilpin.” 
WILLIAM D. TEMPLEMAN 
University of Illinois 





POPE AND LORD DYSART 


An epigram of six lines, written by Alexander Pope and pub- 
lished posthumously by his literary executor,! establishes a hitherto 
unnoted relationship between the poet and one of his neighbors 
near Twickenham. The lines, called in the edition of Elwin and 
Courthope, “ Epigram on a lord seeking his acquaintance,” ? are 
written with a robust independence: * 


My Lord complains, that Pope, stark mad with gardens, 
Has lopt three trees the value of three farthings: 

But he’s my neighbour, cries the peer polite, 

And if he’ll visit me, I’ll wave my right. 

What? on Compulsion? and against my Will, 

A Lord’s acquaintance? Let him file his Bill. 


When Warburton first published this epigram as part of a note to 
the Dunciad, he did not reveal the name of the lord whose over- 
tures were thus rejected. Joseph Warton, in his edition of 1797, 
asserted that this nobleman was “ said to be ” Lord Radnor, Pope’s 
nearest neighbor,* a conjecture retained by Elwin and Courthope. 

The incident which evoked this epigram is described, curiously 
enough, by Samuel Richardson. A copy of the lines, made by 
tichardson, is included in a section of one of the manuscript 
volumes of his correspondence, preserved at the Yictoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington.® Above the epigram Richard- 
son wrote: “ Mr. Pope’s servant having lopt ® two or three of My 
Ld Dysert’s Trees; occasioned his master’s writing the following 
lines.” Richardson’s naming of Lord Dysart not only has the 


1The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Warburton, 1751, v, 240 n. 
2Iv, 455. 

®* Quoted from Warburton’s edition, loc. cit. 

*The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Warton, 1797, v, 245. 

5 Forster MSS., 48 E 10. 

* Richardson originally wrote “cut down” in place of “ lopt.” 
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authority of a contemporary, but it may also be substantiated by 
a brief review of other facts. 

Pope leased his place at Twickenham in 1719. John Robartes, 
fourth Lord Radnor,—the gentleman referred to by Warton— 
did not succeed to the title until twenty-two years after this date, 
1 February 1741. The third Lord Radnor lived in Paris, and 
prior to 1741 John Robartes was simply a resident of Twickenham 
and a neighbor of Pope on the estate that was not known as 
Radnor House until after his succession to the title. Robert 
Dodsley is authority for the statement that Pope met Warburton 
in April, 1740, in the garden of the man who did not become 
Lord Radnor until February, 1741.7. After this meeting it is not 
probable that Pope would have written an epigram, addressed to 
Radnor and rejecting his acquaintance. 

Ham House, the estate of the Earls of Dysart across the river 
from Pope’s villa, was in the possession of this family many years 
before and after Pope’s residence at Twickenham. Furthermore, 
the character of the Earls during Pope’s residence and the nature 
of their estate lends credibility to Richardson’s statement. The 
third Earl of Dysart (1649-1727) had a reputation for “ down- 
right stingynesse”;* and Horace Walpole maintained that the 
fourth Earl of Dysart (1708-1770) was “such a brute that nobody 
will feel for him ; he has kept his son till six-and-twenty, and would 
never make the least settlement on him.”*® This reputation for 
stinginess must have dictated Pope’s estimate of his servant’s dam- 
ages at “three farthings.” 

Walpole also gives us a description of the estate, “so blocked 
up and barricaded with walls, vast trees, and gates, that you think 
yourself an hundred miles off and an hundred years back... 
though you might enjoy the Thames from every window of three 
sides of the house, you may tumble into it before you would guess 
it is there.” *® On another occasion, he rejoiced that a tempest 
had blown down thirty-five elms at Ham House, thus making 


*The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Elwin and Courthope, 1871-1889, 
v, 331. 

8 Letters of Humphrey Prideaua to John Ellis, ed. E. M. Thompson, 
Camden Society, 1875, p. 181. 

* The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee, tv, 430. 

10 Tbid., vil, 384-5. 
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possible a view of the river. Lord Dysart, he added, would never 
“cut a twig to see the most beautiful scene upon earth.”*4 The 
Earls of Dysart certainly did not, as Pope advised, “consult the 
genius of the place,” in the care of their estate. Jn the light of 
Pope’s own taste in gardens, he may well have suffered because 
of the perpetual prospect of Ham House, and sent’ his servant to 
open a vista. 


WiLi1AM M. Sate, JR. 
Yale University 





THE SOURCE OF KLEIST’S REVIEW: UBER DEN 
ZUSTAND DER SCHWARZEN IN AMERIKA 


In connection with an investigation of Kleist’s knowledge of 
English attention was naturally drawn to a review by him pub- 
lished in the Berliner Abendblatter, the daily edited by him during 
the last years of his life. The article purports to be a review of 
an English book by Henry Bolingbroke, which at the time aroused 
considerable interest. Certain indications justified the suspicion 
that Kleist used a French translation of the book. The suspicion 
proved only partially correct. The article in question is a trans- 
lation, abridgment, and adaptation of a French review, signed 
L. 8., in the Mercure de France, volume 45, December 1810, pp. 
430-435. This L. S. can be identified by his style and general 
tendencies as Louis de Sevelinges,t who is known to have been a 
contributor to the Mercure de France. The “review” of Kleist is 
interesting as illustrating the expedients which the harassed editor 
of the littie daily had to adopt to obtain suitable reading matter 
for his publication. It is interesting also by reason of the eazy 
response Kleist’s mind gave to the inherent qualities of French 
style, owing to his early familiarity with that language. It never- 
theless delights, as everything Kleist penned, by the terseness and 


11 Tbid., x, 358. 

1 For Sevelinges cf. Michaud, Biographie Universelle, 1843 ff., t. 39, pp. 
180-181: “Il composa plusieurs ouvrages, publia des traductions de ‘’alle- 
mand et travailla succesivement 4 divers journaux, entre autres au 
Mercure . . .”; Grand Dictionaire Uniwersel (Larousse), t. 14, p. 639: 
“ (Sevelinges) se fit remarquer, comme publiciste, par l’exagération de son 
royalisme.” Sevelinges deserves notice as an early translator from the 
German. 
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directness of his expression so different from the frequently diffuse 
style and inflated verbiage of modern journalism. There cannot 
be any doubt about Kleist’s authorship, which is also confirmed 
by tests according to Sievers’ method of “ Schallanalyse.” 


For convenience of comparison I place the text of Sevelinges and 
of Kleist side by side. 


Mercure de France, samedi, 22 decembre, 1810.—Litterature Anglaise. 

A voyage to the Demerary, containing a statistical account of the settle- 
ments there, and of those of the Essequebo, the Berbice, and other con 
ticuous rivers of Guyana, by Henry Bolingbroke.—London, 1810.? 

Voyage sur les bords du Démérary, de l’Essequebo, de la Berbice, et 
autres riviéres de cette partie de la Guyane, avec un tableau statistique 
des établissements qui s’y trouvent; par Henri Bolingbroke.—Londres, 1810. 

1, Nous avons déja donné un extrait de ce voyage il y a quelques mois 
(Mercure du 8 septembre): Vauteur a enrichi sa nouvelle édition de 
plusieurs détails qui achévent de compléter le tableau qu’il avait esquissé 
de l’état des noirs dans les colonies d’Amérique: tableau qui acquiert une 
véritable importance aux yeux du politique et du philosophe, puisqu’il 
tient immédiatement 4 la grande question de l’esclavage et de la traite 
des négres. 

1. In dem Werk: “A voyage to the Demerary, containing a statistical 
account of the settlements there, and of those of the Essequebo, the 
Berbice and other contiguous rivers of Guyana, by Henri Bolingbroke, 
London, 1810.” sind merkwiirdige Nachrichten iiber den Zustand und die 
Behandlung der dortigen Neger enthalten.* 





2 There were two English editions of this work, published by R. Phillips, 
London: (a) n.d. (1807); (b) 1809—, as part of a: Collection of Modera 
and Contemporary Voyages and Travels, 1810, vol. 4; also (c) an American 
reprint, Philadelphia, Carey, 1813. The second edition (b) seems to be 
a reprint of (a), with very slight changes, (c) again a reprint of (b). 
The statement of Sevelinges (§ 1) that the new edition was enlarged does 
not seem to correspond with the facts, quite apart from the consideration 
that he evidently used (a), which alone has the text corresponding to § 5 
of the French. Sevelinges, it appears, merely desired to find a plausible 
pretext to extract further matter for pro-slavery propaganda from a 
book which he reviewed once before (Cf. §1). As Kleist evidently uses 
only the second review, here reprinted, further discussion in this direction 
is heside the purpose of our article. 

®R. Steig did not have access to Bolingbroke when publishing his 
exhaustive investigation of the Abendblitter in his Heinrich von Kleists 
Berliner Kémpfe, Berlin, 1901 (cf. especially pp. 589-595), and if he had 
had access would have gained a false estimate of Kleist’s effort. The 
text of Kleist here used is taken from H. v. Kleists Werke, herausgegeben 
von Erich Schmidt, Leipzig und Wien, Bibliographisches Institut, Band 4, 
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2. “ Pendant mon séjour & Démérary, dit l’auteur, j’eus occasion de rendre 
plusieurs visites aux propriétaires des riches sucreries de Reynestein; et, 
autant de fois, je mis le plus grand soin 4 m’instruire de ]’état des noirs et 
des travaux relatifs 4 l’exploitation de ces vastes cultures. J’avais apporté 
d’Angleterre !a persuasion que les négres étaient si violemment aigris 
contre leurs maitres, que ceux-ci ne pouvaient avoir en cux la plus légére 
confiance; je croyais, en un mot, que la vie d’un blane était dans un 
péril continuel, et qu’un Européen devait pousser les précautions jusqu’éa 
faire de sa maison une espéce de citadelle. Quel fut mon étonne- 
ment de voir qu’& Démérary les noirs sont eux-mémes les gardiens des 
blanes et de leurs propriétés. 

2. “ Wiihrend meines Aufenthalts zu Demerary,” sagt der Vf., “ hatte ich 
Gelegenheit, mehrere Mal die Eigentiimer der reichen Zuckerplantagen zu 
Reynestein zu besuchen. So oft ich dies tat, benutzte ich dieselbe, mich 
von dem Zustande und der Arbeit, welche den Negern, in diesen weit- 
liuftigen Pflanzungen, auferlegt ist, zu unterrichten. Von England hatte 
ich den Wahn mitgebracht, die Neger wiiren dergestalt gegen ihre Herren 
erbittert, dass diese schlechthin kein Zutrauen gegen sie hitten; das 
Leben eines Weissen glaubte ich einer ununterbrochenen Gefahr aus- 
gesetzt und meinte, die Hiéuser der Europiier wiiren, aus Furcht und 
Besorgnis, lauter kleine Zitadellen. Wie gross war mein Erstaunen, zu 
finden, dass die Schwarzen zu Demerary selbst die Behiiter ihrer Herren 
und ihres Eigentums sind! 

3. J’observai, le soir méme de mon arrivée, plusieurs grands feux allumés 
sur divers points de l’habitation. Je questionnai, & ce sujet, avec une 
sorte de crainte, le Hollandais qui m’avait recu: il me répondit que 
c’étaient autant de postes de négres qui se relevaient toutes les nuits pour 
empécher les vols. Je les entendis jusqu’au jour se faire passer la parole 
comme dans un camp. (All’s well!) Grice a cette vigilance, les portes 
de la maison restent continuellement ouvertes sans qu’il en résulte le 
moindre accident. 

3. “Ich bemerkte, am Abend meiner Ankunft, mehrere grosse Feuer, 
welche auf manchen Punkten der Pflanzung, auf die Art, wie man einander 
Signale zu geben pflegt, angeziindet waren. Auf meine betroffene Frage 
an den Holliinder, der mich empfangen hatte: was dies zu bedeuten habe? 
antwortete er mir: dass dies ebensoviel Negerposten wiiren, welche aus- 
gestellt wiiren, und sich ablésten, um, wihrend der Nacht, die Diebstiihle 
zu verhiiten. Ich hérte sie, bis zum Anbruch des Tages, Patrouillen 
machen, und sich eine Art von Parole zurufen, wie in einem Lager (All’s 
well!). Infolge dieser Massregel stehen, wahrend der Nacht, alle Tiiren 





Kleinere Schriften, herausgegeben von Reinhold Steig, pp. 172-176. A 
collation with the facsimile edition of the Abendblaitter published by 
Julius Petersen, Leipzig, 1925, Nachwort von Georg Minde-Pouet, con- 
firmed the accuracy of Steig’s publication, the orthography of which is how- 
ever modernized. ‘The numbering of the paragraphs in Sevelinges is made to 
correspond with those in Kleist, without reference to the actual divisions. 
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der Hiuser offen, ohne dass sich der mindeste Diebstahl ereignete. (Kleist 
cmits a paragraph showing the cordial relationship existing between the 
negro slaves and their masters.) 

4. J’ai visité plusieurs iles d’Amérique, telles que la Grenade, 
St-Christophe, la Tortue et autres, et je puis affirmer que dans toutes 
jai trouvé l’état des négres (negro peasantry) aussi corsolant et méme 
aussi agréable que possible. Je me plais & donner ici l’extrait d’une lettré 
que m’écrivit, & ce sujet, M. William Finlayson, de la Jamaique: 

4. “Ich habe mehrere amerikanische Inseln, als Grenada, St. Christoph, 
&e besucht, und iiberall den Zustand der Neger nicht nur ertriglich, 
sondern sogar so angenehm gefunden, als es, unter solchen Umstianden, 
nur immer méglich ist.” 

5. Les négres se rendent 4 leur travail un peu avant le lever du 
soleil; on leur donne une demi-heure pour déjefiner, et deux heures pour 
diner: un ouvrier anglais ferait, dans sa journée, trois fois plus d’ouvrage 
que le noir le plus laborieux. 

5. Die Neger begeben sich, in der Regel, ein wenig vor Aufgang der 
Sonne, an ihre Arbeit; man gibt ihnen eine halbe Stunde zum Friihstiicken 
und zwei Stunden zum Mittagsessen. Sie sind nicht triige bei der: Arbeit, 
aber ungeschickt; und ein englischer Tageléhner wiirde in einem Tage mehr 
leisten, als auch der fleissigste Schwarze. 

6. Chaque noir a un carré de terre qu’on lui laisse le tems de cultiver 
& sa fantaisie. Ils y récoltent, au moins deux fois l’an, du mais et des 
patates, de six & sept sortes de pommes-de-terre, diverses espéces d’ignames, 
du poids de cing 4 cinquante livres, des tanniers ou arum—sagittae folium, 
dont les feuilles se mangent comme des épinards, et dont les racines ont 
un gout trés-préférable & celui des pommes-de-terre, enfin de la cassave 
tant amére que douce. Les plus industrieux ont des ananas, des melons, 
du tabac et du ricin, dont ils extrayent l’huile dite de palma-christi. 

Depuis vingt-cing ans, environ, les négres jouissent du droit de vendre 
les productions de leurs champs ou jardins; ce qui leur rapporte communé- 
ment plus que ne gagne un ouvrier ou un artisan dans les pays de l’Europe 
ov ils sont les mieux payés. Jamais on ne voit, parmi les négres de nos 
colonies, ces misérables et hideux mendians qui attristent les regards des 
habitans de la Grande-Bretagne et de I’Irlande. 

6. Jeder Neger bekommt einen Quadratstrich Erdreichs, den er, nach 
seiner Laune und seinem Gutdiinken, bewirtschaften kann. Sie gewinnen 
darauf, wenigstens zweimal des Jahrs, Mais, Ertoffeln, Spinat, &. Die Ge- 
schickteren Ananas, Melonen &c. Alle Produkte, die sie auf ihren Feldern 
erzielen, haben sie das Recht, zu verkaufen; ein Erwerb, der bei weitem 
betriichtlicher ist, als der Erwerb auch des titigsten Tageléhners in 
Europa. Niemals sieht man, unter diesen Negern, Bettler oder Gestalten so 
elender und jimmerlicher Art, wie sie einem in Grossbritannien und 
Irland begegnen. 

7. Tous les noirs sont soignés dans leurs maladies, mais c’est principale- 
ment & l’égard des négresses en couche qu’éclate ’humanité des maftres. 
Elles ont une sage-femme et une garde; on ne leur demande aucun travail 
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qu’elles ne soient parfaitement rétablies. (Kleist omits two passages here, 
the one referring to a bonus of twenty shillings given for every new-born 
infant, the other to a disease prevalent among them.) Jamais on ne 
laisse les négres travailler pendant la pluie; un gérant, connu pour @étre 
trop dur envers eux, ne trouverait point 4 se replacer: enfin le meurtre 
d’un esclave serait puni de mort.’” 

7. Alle Schwarze werden in Krankheiten gepflegt; besonders aber die 
Weiber derselben wihrend ihrer Niederkunft. Jedem Weive, das in Wochen 
liegt, wird eine Hebamme und eine Wirterin zugeordnet; man fordert auch 
nicht die mindeste Arbeit von ihr, bis sie véllig wieder hergestellt ist. 
Uberhaupt aber diirfen die Weiber nicht in schlechtem Wetter arbeiten: 
ein Aufseher, der zu strenge gegen sie wire, wiirde weggejagt und nirgends 
wieder angestellt werden. Auf den Mord steht unerbittlich der Tod. 
(Kleist omits two paragraphs. The negroes prepare an agreeable beverage 
from the shell of the coffee bean. They frequently are housed in dwellings 
of brick, and lead an idyllic life. They are often trained to be mariners 
and are then entitled to ultimate liberation. They often become ship 
owners. ) 

8. Depuis que les Anglais sont maitres de la Guyane hollandaise, ils 
sont parvenus 4 y attirer un grand nombre de noirs libres et de mulAtres 
qui y exercent les professions de charpentier, macon, tonnelier, cordonnier, 
tailleur, etc. Ces hommes travaillent d’abord sous la direction d’artisans 
venus d’Angleterre et particuliérement d’Ecosse; ils servent ensuite & 
former de jeunes noirs. On a remarqué que ceux qui proviennent des 
peuplades de Congo et d’Elbo, sont plus dociles et plus industrieux que 
les autres Africains. 

8. Seitdem die Englinder Meister vom holliindischen Guyana sind, hahen 
sie eine grosse Menge freier Schwarzen und Halbneger ins Land gezogen, 
welche (als Schuster, Schneider, Zimmermeister, Maurer) Professionen 
betreiben. Diese Menschen arbeiten anfinglich unter der Anleitung 
englischer und schottischer Meister; nachher werden sie selbst gebraucht, 
um die jungen Schwarzen zu unterrichten. Man hat bemerkt, dass die- 
jenigen, die aus den Vdélkerschaften von Kongo und Elbo abstammen, 
geschickter und gelehriger sind, als die iibrigen Afrikaner. 

9. Sans cesse attentif & observer le négre dans son état primitif, comme 
dans celui od il est placé par la déportation et l’esclavage, M. Bolingbroke 
ne manquait jamais d’assister 4 l’arrivée d’un batiment négrier, et & la 
vente des sujets qu’il amenait. Il fut, un jour, témoin d’une scéne qu’il 
raconte en ces mots: 

“Tous les noirs, rassemblés dans la salle de vente, chantaient et dansaient 
pendant qu’on apportait leur diner: je remarquai deux jeunes garcons qui, 
loin de prendre part 4 la danse, se tenaient 4 l’écart et semblaient fort 
pensifs. Je m’approchai d’eux d’un air affable: le plus grand me fit 
comprendre par signes, plus encore que par quelques mots de mauvais 
anglais qu’il avait appris dans la traversée, que son camarade tremblait 
de frayeur d’étre vendu, parce qu’il savait bien, disait-il, que les blancs 
ne l’achéteraient que pour le manger. Touché de compassion, je pris cet 
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enfant par la main, et je le conduisis dans la cour od: des charpentiers 
travaillaient en ce moment. Je lui mis un marteau dans la main, et 
jessayai de lui faire comprendre qu’on lui apprendrait ainsi & construire 
des maisons ou des vaisseaux. I] se mit aussitét 4 frapper sur les piéces 
de bois avec une extréme ardeur; puis se livrant & une joie folle, il 
sautait et dansait; reprenant tout-d-coup un air triste, il posa son doigt 
sur ma bouche, comme pour me demander si je ne le mangerais pas. Je 
pris alors une tranche de pain et un morceau de viande que je lui expliquai 
étre de la chair de boeuf, et former notre nourriture habituelle; puis 
portant un de ses bras & ma bouche, je me détournai en exprimant le 
dégoft et Vhorreur. Le jeune Africain me comprit parfaitement: II] se 
précipita & mes pieds, et ne se releva que pour danser avec des transports 
d’allégresse que j’eus un extréme plaisir 4 contempler.” 

9. Der Verf. war jedesmal bei der Ankunft eines Fahrzeuges mit 
Negern und bei dem Verkauf derselben gegenwirtig. Gewéhnlich sind auf 
Anstiften der Herren die Schwarzen alsdann in dem sogenannten Verkaufs- 
saal versammelt; sie tanzen und singen, und man gibt ihnen zu essen. 
Der Verf. bemerkte bei einer solchen Gelegenheit zwei Knaben unter den 
Angekommenen, die, ohne Teil an der Lustbarkeit zu nehmen, traurig und 
nachdenkend in der Ferne standen. Er niéherte sich ihnen freundlich, und 
sprach mit ihnen; worauf der iiltere von beiden, mehr durch Zeichen, als durch 
das schlechte Englisch, das er, wihrend seiner Uherfahrt, gelernt hatte, 
ihm zu verstehen gab: sein Kamerad habe eine entsetzliche Furcht davor, 
verkauft zu werden, weil er meine, dass man sie nur kaufe, um sie zu 
essen. Herr B. nahm den Knaben bei der Hand, und fiihrte ihn auf den 
Hof; er gab ihm einen Hammer, und bemiihte sich, ihm verstandlich zu 
machen, dass man ihn brauchen wiirde, Holz, zum Bau der Schiffe und 
Hiiuser; zu bezimmern. Der Knabe tat, mit einem fragenden Blick, 
mehrere Schliige auf das Holz; und da er sich tiberzeugt hatte, dass er 
recht gehért habe, sprang er und sang, mit einer ausschweifenden Freude; 
kehrte aber plétzlich traurig zu Hrn. B. zuriick, und legte ihm seinen 
Finger auf den Mund, gleichsam, um ihn zu fragen, ob er auch ihn nicht 
essen wiirde. Hr. B. nahm darauf ein Brot und ein Stiick Fleisch, und 
bedeutete ihm, dass dies die gewéhnliche Nahrung der Europier sei; er 
ergriff den Arm des Knaben, fiihrte ihn an seinen Mund, und stiess ihn, 
mit dem Ausdruck des Abscheus und des Ekels, wieder von sich. Der 
junge Afrikaner verstand ihn vollkommen; er stiirzte sich zu seinen Fiissen, 
und stand nur auf, um zu tanzen und zu singen, mit einer Ausgelassenheit 
und Froéhlichkeit, die Hr. B. ein besonders Vergniigen hatte, zu beobachten. 
(Kleist here omits three paragraphs: The boy becomes a mariner and 
has occasion to save Bolingbroke from drowning; the lovable qualities of 
the negro stressed; dearth of slave labor in Demerara and Essequebo.) 

10. “ Je reviens encore, dit l’auteur en terminant, sur mon idée favorite 
pour le renouvellement et l’accroissement de la population noire dans les 
colonies des fles et du continent d’Amérique. Il faudrait envoyer sur les 
cétes d’Afrique des négres, qui auraient fait preuve de dévouement par 
vingt années de service dans des établissemens européers. Je ne doute 
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pas, comme je l’ai déja dit, que ces émissaires ne ramenassent des peu- 
plades entiéres qui les suivraient librement, pour échapper aux miséres de 
tout genre dont elles sont accablées sous le gouvernement féroce de leurs 
despotes. La politique, pour cette fois, se trouverait d’accord avec 
Vhumanité.” 

10. “Ich komme noch einmal,” sagt der Verf. am Schluss, “zu meinem 
Lieblingsgedanken zuriick, niimlich fiir die Erneuerung und den Wachs- 
tum der schwarzen Bevélkerung in den Kolonien der Inseln und des 
Kontinents von Amerika‘* Sorge zu tragen. Man miisste Neger, welche 
wihrend zwanzig Jahre Beweise von Treue und Anhiinglichkeit in den 
europiiischen Niederlassungen gegeben haben, nach den Kiisten von Afrika 
zuriickschicken. Ich zweifle nicht, dass diese Emissarien ganze Vélker- 
schaften, die ihnen freiwillig folgten, mitbringen wiirden: so ertriglich 
ist der Zustand der Neger in Amerika im Vergleich mit dem Elend, dem 
sie unter der grimmigen Herrschaft ihrer einheimischen Despoten aus- 
gesetzt sind.” 


Bolingbroke’s work is a frank apology for slavery and may have 
appealed to Sevelinges on account of his ultraconservative tenden- 
cies, with a side glance at the revolted French colony of Santo 
Domingo (Hayti). I do not doubt that Steig is right in the main 
in claiming that Kleist intended his review to be a defense of 
patriarchal servitude (“ patriarchalische Horigkeit”), although the 


subject matter was also of interest to the general public. 

The juxtaposition of the French review with Kleist’s adaptation 
shows that the phrases claimed by Steig as cliaracteristic for 
Kleist are not due to the French original if we except the con- 
ventional wie gross war mein Erstaunen (§ 2), quel fut mon étonne- 
ment. This statement does not imply that all these phrases are 
singular. Ausschweifende Phantasie (cf. Ausschweifende Freude, 
§ 9) is booked by Adelung, Grammatisch-kritisches Worterbuch der 
hochdeutschen Mundart, 2. Auflage, 1798, vol. 1, p. 642. Be- 
zummern (§9) is recorded in Theodor Heinsius, Volkstiimlicher 


*By a slip of Kleist or the printer the original text has here Huropa 
as already noticed by Steig. To mention another slip here: In the case of 
“auf den Mord” (§7) the unidiomatie article and the terseness, exag- 
gerated even for Kleist, is explained by the fact that Kleist had un- 
doubtedly originally translated le meurtre d’un esclave by auf den Mord 
eines Sklaven, the phrase demanded by the sense and approved by 
“Schallanalyse.” If on the other hand Kleist omitted to credit § 5-7 to 
Finlayson (cf. Sevelinges) I am inclined to assume he did so in the 
interest of a rapid, readable presentation, Bolingbroke now appearing as 
the sole authority. 


4 
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Wortschatz der deutschen Sprache, Berlin, 1818, p. 251: mit der 
Zimmeraxt behauen: einen Baum, ein Stiick Helz. The same 
dictionary also contains the word Hmissarius (§ 10: not treated 
by Steig), which Kleist uses in the plural Emissarien. Quadrat- 
strich ($6) seems to be a coinage. 

In two cases Kleist seems to mistranslate the French: Behand- 
lung der Neger (§1); la traite des négres (as if traitement), and 
Weiber (in: diirfen die Weiber nicht (§ 7%), négres (Bolingbroke: 
a negro)). Kleist’s style shows no servile dependence on the French 
of Sevelinges, always conceding an instinctive disposition to fall 
in with the clarity of French style. An examination of Kleist’s 
text by the side of the French will show, in many delicate touches, 
that even in the work written for the day Kleist gave much of 
the best that was in him. It may be remarked incidentally that 
there seems to be no clear proof that Kleist knew English. 


FREDERICK H. WILKENS 
New York Uniwwersity 





A NOTE ON “SO WE’LL GO NO MORE A ROVING” 


Five lines of Byron’s poem, “So we'll go no more a roving,” 
seem to be derived from the burden of The Jolly Beggar, which 
appeared in Herd’s Ancient and Modern Scots Songs in 1776: 


And we'll gang nae mair a roving 
Sae late into the nicht; 

And we’ll gang nae mair a roving, 
Let the moon shine naer sae bricht.* 


For such appropriation, Byron, half-Scot that he was,? had prece- 
dent in the practice of Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott, who 
even to a greater degree, but never more happily, utilized the 
popular songs and ballads of Scotland. It may be assumed that 


1 Professor Child remarks that this burden, ‘ presumably later,’ is sub- 
stituted in second edition of Herd, Ancient and Modern Scots Songs, 1776, 
ii. 26, for the conventional Fa la la of the ballad as given in the first 
edition, 1769. See Hnglish and Scottish Popular Ballads, ed. 1894, v, 109, 
No. 279. I have not been able to discover any occurrence of this refrain 
before 1776. 

* Byron in Perspectwe, by J. D. Symon, London, 1924, p. 230. 
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Byron remembered 7’he Jolly Beggar from the time of his boy- 
hood beside the Dee and that its burden haunted his mind until 
it fused with a moment of melancholy in Venice ® to elicit this 
lyric.* 

James A. 8S. McPEEK 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 





TWO NOTES ON ARNOLD 


The Fausta of Matthew Arnold’s To Fausta and Resignation. 
To Fausta is his elder sister, Jane, the “K” of the letters, who 
afterwards became Mrs. W. E. Forster. See A Writer’s Recollec- 
tions by Mrs. Humphry Ward, London, 1918, p. 39: 

She was the eldest of the nine. Of her relation to the next of them-— 
her brother Matthew—there are many indications in the collection of my 
uncle’s letters, edited by Mr. George Russell. It was to her that ‘ Resigna- 
tion’ was addressed, in recollection of their mountain walks and talks 


together; and in a letter to her, the sonnet to Shakespeare— Others 
abide our question—thou art free —was first written out. 


The much-disputed passage in stanzas xIx-xx of The Scholar 


Gipsy refers to Goethe. The Worcester [Massachusetts] Spy of 
November 29, 1883, in reporting Arnold’s reading from his poems 
in Boston, on November 24th, said: 


The third piece was The Scholar Gipsy, a grave, interesting poem of 
great beauty. Mr. Arnold said he had Goethe in mind when he wrote: 


And amongst us One, 

Who most has suffer’d, takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne ;— 
And all his store of sad experience he 
Lays bare of wretched days, etc. 


The lines have been applied to many persons; but they were written 
just after Mr. Arnold had read Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit, and 
while he still felt the impression of its sadness. 


Cuitson H. LEONARD 
Yale University 





’The Life, Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, ed. Thomas Moore, 
London, 1920, p. 340, No. 263. 

‘Since writing the above note, I have found the substance of it in an 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, Studies in the English Ballad Refrain, 
presented at Harvard in 1897 by John Henry Boynton (ob. 1898). 
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LA CANDIDATURE DE SAINTE-BEUVE A L’ECOLE 
NORMALE EN 1834 


Dans l’article paru sous ce titre, en novembre 1930, a la phrase: 


Mais il doit s’agir d’une visite faite 4 Rome avant le retour & Marseille 
(p. 432, ligne 9), 


ajouter la note suivante: 


Ampére était & Rome aux environs du 1° novembre. Cf. Corr. de Stendhal 
(Michel Lévy, 1855), m, 196: “M. Ampére fils, professeur au collége de 
France, avec cing mille francs, et qui est &@ Rome, m’a promis. . . etc.” 
(Lettre 4 Monsieur D. F...., & Paris, Civita-Vecchia, 1° novembre 1834). 


Et a la ligne 15, au lieu de: 


Ampére ne semble pas l’avoir reconnu. C’était Stendhal. 


il faut lire: 
Au recu d’une lettre du 14, oubliée quatre jours par un voyageur, il avait 
déja écrit & Sainte-Beuve, l’engageant 4 se faire raconter certaine histoire 
de condamné qu’il narrait “sous le secret” & Ampére, pour son retour. 
Ce consul a histoires était Stendhal. 
Marc DENKINGER 
University of Buffalo 
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Shakspere Forgeries in the Revels Accounts. By Samurt A. 
TANNENBAUM. New York, Columbia University Press, 1928. 
Pp. xiv-+ 111. $15. 


In this elaborate and expensively produced monograph, illus- 
trated with a number of facsimiles of the documents concerned 
and of others bearing upon his arguments, Dr. Tannenbaum dis- 
cusses afresh the famous Revels Accounts for 1604-5 and 1611-12 
printed by Peter Cunningham in his Fztracts from the Accounts 
of the Revels at Court issued by the Shakespeare Society in 1842, 
and attempts to prove that these two documents, together with 
certain others, including a list of plays acted in 1636, which 
Cunningham printed in the Introduction to his volume, are forg- 
eries. The controversy concerning these documents, which has 
been going on since 1868, when Cunningham, in whose hands 
they were at the time, tried to dispose of the first two to the 
British Museum, is one of the most curious in the history of Shake- 
pearian criticism, and, whether or not we agree with Dr. Tannen- 
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baum, we must welcome his attempt at a reconsideration of the 
whole matter. 

Unfortunately the controversy is far too complicated for it to 
be possible to sketch its course in the space of a review, one of 
the special difficulties in the way of this being the want of agree- 
ment among those who have held Cunningham guilty of forgery 
as to exactly what he forged and when, why, and how he did it. 
I think, however, that those who have looked into the history of 
the controversy for themselves will agree that the arguments 
brought forward on both sides about balance one another and that 
up to the date of writing of this book no external evidence had 
been produced concerning these accounts which amounted to 
absolute and certain proof that they were or were not genuine. 
Certain circumstances connected with, their coming to light were 
suspicious and it was clearly impossible to accept them with the 
unquestioning trust which one normally gives to official documents 
which are discovered, and remain, in the place where one would 
expect to find them, namely in the national archives. It was 
perfectly right therefore that they should be subjected to close 
scrutiny as possibly suspect, but it must be remembered at the 
same time that opportunity for forgery is no proof that forgery 
has been committed, and that the fact that Cunningham took to 
drink towards the end of his life is no proof of criminality a quarter 
of a century earlier. Now apart from the suspicious circumstances 
just mentioned there seems to be nothing whatever against the 
material form and contents of these documents. The paper is 
admittedly of the right date, and so, as far as can be determined, 
is the ink. They contain nothing that could not have been known 
by the person or persons by whom they may be supposed to have 
been written, nor, in spite of more than one attempt, has anything 
of real importance in them been shown to conflict with facts 
known to us from other sources. Indeed everything in them seems 
to accord so exactly with probability that some of those who 
challenged them have been forced to suppose that, though them- 
selves forged, they were based on genuine records. The only way, 
it would seem, in which they can be shown to be forgeries is on 
palaeographical grounds, and it is on these grounds that Dr. 
Tannenbaum chiefly attacks them. 

As I have said, there has been by no means close agreement as 
to how much of the Revels Accounts of 1604-5 and 1611-12 were 
forged. We may leave the 1636 document aside as this has been 
challenged only recently. Now Dr. Tannenbaum has evidently 
seen the difficulties attending the early theory that only one or 
both of the play-lists included in the documents are forged, the 
remainder of the accounts being genuine, and himself regards the 
whole of the documents, with the exception of a few lines, as 
forgeries, By this theory, however, he creates for himself a new 
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difficulty, for he has to suppose a forgery of a far more elaborate 
kind and one that Cunningham at any rate seems quite unlikely 
to have possessed sufficient knowledge and ingenuity to carry 
through. He is therefore driven to suppose that the forgeries were 
not executed by Cunningham alone, but by Cunningham in con- 
junction with Payne Collier, or rather, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, that at least the original draft of them wes entirely the 
handiwork of Collier. 

It is true that this theory disposes of several difficulties, but it 
has the disadvantage that Dr. Tannenbaum now has against him, 
though I am not sure that he quite appreciates the fact, the 
British Museum experts who detected the “ forgeries ” in 1868 and 
whose opinion started all the trouble, for they seem only to have 
held the play-lists (perhaps only that for 1604-5) to be forged, 
and to have regarded the rest of the MSS. as genuine. Had it 
then been supposed that the whole of the papers were forged, 
they could, of course, not have been impounded as state documents! 

Dr. Tannenbaum’s palaeographical arguments cannot, be dis- 
cussed in detail in a review, for most of them could only be made 
intelligible by the aid of facsimiles (and even in his book he has 
not given by any means all the facsimiles necessary to enable his 
arguments to be followed). It may be said, however, that he 
appears to regard the whole of these two documents, amounting 
to some 13 folio pages, as having been first written in faint out- 
lines and then gone over (he calls it “copied”) in thicker ink. 
This theory seems to have been evolved in order to account for 
the fact, as he regards it, that “hardly a word” was “ written 
currente calamo; almost each letter was made separately and so 
joined to the preceding and succeeding letters as to give the im- 
pression of continuity.” This he calls “an infallible test of 
forgery.” He indeed finds what he regards as traces of the original 
outlines not properly covered over by the “ copyist,” though to me 
at least they look much more like the doubling which often occurs 
when one is writing with a bad pen or muddy ink. But is not 
this theory of a document of such length written first in outline 
and then gone over again rather an extraordinary one? It is not 
inconceivable that a forger wishing to insert a word or two into a 
genuine document might use such a method as a help to placing 
his insertion correctly and in order to ensure that it looked more 
or less natural. But what possible point could there be in making 
a complete outline draft of documents such as those under con- 
sideration? If the writer could make a correct outline, why did 
he not use a thicker pen or ink and finish with the job at once? 
Written at first go-off the documents would inevitably have been 
more natural in appearance than if they had been gone over twice. 
The peculiarities which Dr. Tannenbaum has noticed in the join- 
ing of the letters must surely have been an idiosyncracy of the 
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writer, for, as anyone who has written even two or three hundred 
words in secretary hand knows, it is perfectly easy to join the 
letters much better than they are joined in many of the words in 
these documents. We all know modern writers who fail to join 
their letters properly; some hardly attempt to join them at all. 
As a matter of fact this awkward manner of linking on which Dr. 
Tannenbaum lays so much stress cannot, I think, possibly be 
accepted as a proof of forgery when we are dealing with a document 
of any length, though it may be a sound enough argument in the 
case of a single inserted word where the writer has rot, so to speak, 
got the feel of the script. 

Dr. Tannenbaum does not of course rely merely on general con- 
siderations. He gives many instances of what he regards as 
particular errors unlikely to have been made by a seventeenth- 
century scribe. It is impossible to discuss these, though I think 
that many of them are susceptible of other explanations than those 
given. Two which follow one another on page 37 may, however, 
be mentioned. In one case, according to Dr. Tannenbaum, the 
scribe “ put a ¢ and the head of a y instead of th above the numeral 
(‘24’).” It seems to me that he did so because he habitually 
read the number as “ four and twenty ” as was the custom of his 
time. I venture to think that the form written, whether rightly 
to be called an error or not, is far more likely to have been used 
by a seventeenth-century scribe than by one who would naturally 
read “twenty-four ” in the modern fashion. Further “he wrote 
‘Johnd’ instead of ‘ Johns,’ because he mistook the faint outline 
of an Old English s for a final d.” Much more probably, I think, 
he wrote d because the next word happens to be “day.” We all 
of us are liable to make similar mistakes of anticipation when we 
are writing without paying due attention. A forger working in 
the laborious manner postulated by Dr. Tannenbaum seems much 
less likely to make such a slip. 

Dr. Tannenbaum makes much of the corrections in spelling, ete. 
which occur ini the documents, but it is not clear why such cor- 
rection should be taken as evidence of forgery. The spellings are 
erratic throughout, but it is very difficult to believe that Collier 
and Cunningham were not sufficiently familiar with Jacobean spel- 
ling to construct a text) which should appear perfectly normal in 
this respect, or to see why having written, for example, “ called ” 
with one / they should have troubled in one play-list alone to insert 
a second 7. As Dr. Tannenbaum says, “ Just what object the 
forger could have had in doubling the ?’s in the later play-list is 
subject only to conjecture.” One possible conjecture seems to be 
that he was not a forger at all, but merely a person with more 
rigid ideas as to spelling than the writer had. 

Now if we suppose that Collier, or Collier and Cunningham, 
forged these documents, with what purpose was the forgery com- 
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mitted? We ought surely to be able to form some reasonable 
theory of the crime. The only possible motives seem to be, on 
Collier’s part, to bolster up certain theories of his own, and no 
one, I think, has shown what theories these were or pointed to 
any suspicious use by him of the documents; or, on Cunningham’s 
part, to give his book the added glory of a definite Shakespearian 
discovery. But why should either of them have gone to the trouble 
of preparing actual documents, when a pretended transcript would 
surely have sufficed? What use could they have made of the 
documents in any case? If any question had arisen as to the 
authenticity of these particular accounts—and from 1842 to 1868 
no one seems to have questioned them—it would surely have been 
a much simpler, and safer, proceeding to suggest that the originals 
had been mislaid at the Audit Office than to produce documents 
which, if genuine, must have been stolen. Surely the only way in 
which forged documents of this kind could have been made avail- 
able as evidence would have been by placing them with the genuine 
documents to which they were related, not for the forger. to keep 
them in his own possession. 

In any case there seems to be no evidence that Cunningham 
showed these documents to anyone between 1842 and 1868. Now 
if we regard them as genuine this is just what we might expect. 
Assuming that he actually found them, as he claims to have done, 
it seems not unlikely that, with the much greater freedom of the 
times in such matters, he may have taken them home to transcribe, 
or, alternatively, they may, after transcription, have remained 
among his private papers at the Audit Office and have been removed 
by him, perhaps inadvertently, when he ceased to be employed 
there. If he found later that he had them, he may well have 
thought that silence was the best policy. We must, I think, assume 
in any case that by 1868 his mental state was such that he hardly 
realized whence the documents had come or whose property they 
were. If he had done this and nevertheless wished to make money 
out of them, he would surely have sold them privately or to a 
bookseller, as he sold the 1636 play-list. It would have been utter 
folly to try to sell genuine, and stolen, state papers to the British 
Museum. It would have been an even greater absurdity to try 
to sell forged ones to the very experts who had, a few years pre- 
viously, detected the Collier forgeries in the Perkins Folio. 

Dr. Tannenbaum has written an interesting book and one which 
may, I think, not improbably put an end once for all to the con- 
troversy about these Revels Accounts. Thijs will not, however, be 
in the way which he intended, but by showing very clearly how 
weak and unsatisfactory is the evidence for forgery, even when 
it is put forward in the fullest detail and by the most zealous 
and convinced advocate. 


R. B. McKeErrow 
Picket Piece, Wendover, Bucks, England 
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Poets and Playwrights: Shakespeare, Jonson, Spenser, Milton. By 
ELMER Epear Stott. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1930. Pp. viii + 304. $3.00. 


There is a notion current among sentimentalists that a skeptical 
and strictly historical approach in Shakespeare criticism implies 
less pleasure in the beauty and charm and fun of the plays. Those 
who, having read the wise and disillusioned pages of Professor 
Stoll’s Shakespeare Studies, still entertain that idea should turn 
to the first of these essays. For the subject is Cleopatra, the 
method is that of the earlier volume, and the critic’s admiration 
for the matchless portrait glows on nearly every page. This paper 
is at once a brilliant and completely successful defense of the 
character against Professor Schiicking’s charge of inconsistency, 
and a lucid analysis of Shakespeare’s method of “ characterization 
without psychology.” There is multum in parvo here, and one of 
Mr. Stoll’s best studies. 

The next essay, though full of good things, is less important, 
since Henry V presents no interpretive problems of special difficulty. 
Writing of a chauvinistic play, it is a pity the author did not 
see fit, upon reprinting this study, to expunge several allusions 
which are less admirable now than they were natural in war-time 
and just after. The longest essay is entitled “Shakespeare and 
the Moderns.” Turning from special character protlems, Professor 
Stoll examines Shakespeare’s technique in general, drawing his 
illustrations from the plays as a whole, and constantly employing 
a comparative method. The dramatists most cited are Corneille, 
tacine, and Ibsen; but the intimacy of this critic’s acouaintance 
with the whole range of European drama is again most impressive. 
No student of any of its periods or varieties can, afford to neglect 
this part of the book, which is replete with good sense and illumina- 
tion. 

Two short papers conclude the series on drama. In “The Old 
Drama and the New” Mr. Stoll exposes Archer’s blunder in imply- 
ing that the virtues he finds lacking in the rest of the Elizabethans 
shine in Shakespeare; whereas the facts are that Jonson is really 
their best exemplar and Shakespeare’s workmanship differs from 
that of the other men more in degree than in kind. “ The Stage and 
the House ” seems less sound, however one may sympathize with the 
denunciation of university stadia, within one of which the author 
begins this essay. The subject is the audience, so well primed on 
the fine technical points at a football game, so ignorant of them in 
the theatre. On the whole this study is over-conservative in its 
strictures on contemporary art. Certainly the present state of 
the American drama is nothing to view with alarm. The last decade 
has seen a sharp rise in the number and quality of good pieces. 
If by “low-class ” plays, which “ depend on violent and prurient 
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situations and settings, on gross, profane, or grotesquely exaggera- 
ted speech,” Professor Stoll means such masterpieces as What Price 
Glory and Strange Interlude or even such gaudy satire as The 
Front Page, then he goes counter to his own preferences among the 
Elizabethans. Shakespeare and Webster are sometimes sublime; 
but they are often profane, and they are bawdy with a consistency 
which is simply not suspected by most modern readers and auditors, 
nor indeed by all of their editors. Yet they pay the human spirit 
the highest tributes it received in the drama of the English Renais- 
sance. In this respect the last few moments of What Price Glory 
approximate their sublimity, and its terrific diction helps, not 
hinders. As Mr. Krutch points out (Nation, June 11, 1930), our 
drama is now turning back from the discussion of ideas to the 
Elizabethan reconstruction of life. Even The Front Page, with 
all the roughness and coarseness of its caricature, has vitality and 
truth in it; and it is no rougher than Jonson’s satire, and no 
coarser than some of Shakespeare’s. It may be that such plays as 
these were not intended by Professor Stoll, but they fail to come 
under his description of “ high-class ” drama. 

The other essays are an appreciation of The Faerie Queene, a 
commentary on the final scene of Paradise Lost, a warning against 
“Certain Fallacies and Irrelevancies in the Literary Scholarship of 
the Day,” and a study of Milton as Puritan. A thoroughly stimu- 
lating book, in a format highly creditable to the University of 
Minnesota Press. 

HAZELTON SPENCER 





The Influence of Ariosto’s Epic and Lyric Poetry on Ronsard and 
His Group. By Atice Cameron. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1930. Pp. xix +186. (The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages.) 


Ce que Mlle Cameron nous apporte dans cet ouvrage, c’est d’abord 
Vinventaire des emprunts de détail qu’ont faits aux poémes de 
l’Arioste Ronsard et les principaux poétes de son groupe: Du 
Bellay, Baif, Pontus de Tyard, Belleau, Jodelle, Tahureau, Olivier 
de Magny. Elle a fait cet inventaire avec un soin et une conscience 
qu’on ne saurait trop louer. Pour chaque poéte, elle suit l’ordre 
chronologique des ceuvres. Chaque fois qu’elle doit signaler un 
emprunt qu’un autre historien de la littérature a reconnu avant 
elle, elle le dit loyalement et renvoie avec précision 4 l’ouvrage de son 
devancier. Mais elle ajoute beaucoup aux découvertes déja faites. 
Eile a su trouver des réminiscences ariostesques jusque dans des 
poémes aussi connus que |’Ode a la fontaine Bellerie de Ronsard 
et que la Complainte du Desesperé de Du Bellay: il semblait 
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pourtant que pour ces poémes célébres l’enquéte des sources devait 
étre épuisée. A plus forte raison M!le Cameron a-t-elle pu apporter 
du nouveau quand elle a étudié des poétes dont histoire littéraire 
s’était jusqu’ici peu occupé de rechercher les sources italiennes: 
Jodelle, Tahureau, méme Magny. D/’autre part elle n’hésite pas 4 
corriger les erreurs ou inexactitudes qu’elle croit reconnaitre chez 
ses devanciers: ces erreurs consistent d’habitude 4 voir l’influence 
de l’Arioste 1a ot le poéte frangais a puisé directement dans l’ceuvre 
antique dont l’Arioste lui-méme s’était inspiré; ainsi j’accorde sans 
difficulté 4 Mlle Cameron que le passage du duel de Francus et de 
Phovére, dans la Franciade, ot j’avais vu une indication du Furioso 
XLI, 24, est en réalité imité d’Apollonius, 11, 70-75, et de Valerius 
Flaccus, Iv, 268-272 (Cameron, p. 81-82). Ces petites rectifica- 
tions sont faites avec finesse. 

L’inventaire dressé par Mlle Cameron exigeait une connaissance 
trés précise des textes comparés, donc de toute l’ceuvre de |’Arioste, 
de toute l’ceuvre de la Pléiade et d’une partie importante de la 
poésie antique. I] est probablement a peu prés complet. Il fournira 
d’abondantes notes aux futures éditions des poétes étudiés. 

Ce que l’on peut regretter, c’est que Mlle Cameron ne mette pas 
plus souvent sous les yeux des lecteurs les deux textes dont elle 
reconnait la parenté. C’est aussi qu’elle n’accompagne pas les 
textes qu’elle rapproche d’un petit commentaire qui signale a l’atten- 
tion du lecteur ce que le poéte frangais ajoute 4 son modéle ou en 
revanche ce que la poésie de l’original gagne ou perd aux modifica- 
tions. Ainsi, p. 91, Mlle Cameron, ayant cité ces deux vers de 
Ronsard : 

Heureux, cent fois heureux, animaux qui dormez 
Demy an en voz trous, soubs la terre enfermez... 
(Laumonier, vI, p. 7) 
les dérive, ce qui est certain, de ceux-ci: 


O felice animai ch’un sonno forte 
Sei mesi tien senza mai gli occhi aprire! 
(O. F., xxxim, 64) 


a 


Mais ja source une fois indiquée, n’était-il pas 4 propos de faire 
remarquer que le texte de l’Arioste tout entier appelle notre atten- 
tion sur la profondeur du sommeil et que celui de Ronsard la dévie 
vers le gite de animal? Or, cette déviation est-elle heureuse? 
Voici encore deux textes dont la filiation a été bien établie, p. 89: 


Elle, race des Rois, marchoit en gravité 
Au milieu de sa troupe, et passoit les plus belles 
Comme l’aube la nuict de ses flames nouvelles. 

(L., 11, p. 68) 

Poco era l’un da l’altro differente 
E di fiorita etade e di bellezza: 
Sola di tutti Alcina era pit bella, 
Si? come é bello il Sol pit d’ogni stella. (O. F., vu, 10) 
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Mais n’était-il pas utile ensuite de demander au lecteur s’il n’estime 
pas qu’en passant d’Alcine a la princesse Marguerite le compliment 
s’est alourdi et a perdu beaucoup de son prix? 
Signalons encore deux autres textes que Mlle Cameron rapproche, 

p. 19: 

Ainsi Vhorrible Guerriere 

Pressoit ses bandes derriere 

Pour les pousser en avant, 

Ondoiants de rang, comme undes 

Ou comme les foretz blondes 

Des espicz, soufflés du vent. 

(Laumonier, édition des textes modernes, III, p. 59) 


La fiera pugna un pezzo andd di pare, 
Che vi si discernea poco vantaggio. 
Vedeasi or l’uno or l’altro ire @ tornare, 
Come le biade al ventolin di Maggio, 
O come sopra ’] lito un mobil mare 
Or viene or va, né@ mai tiene un viaggio. 
(O. F., xvi, 68) 


Ne doit-on pas reconnaitre d’abord que l’épithéte blondes n’a aucun 
intérét ici, non plus que la comparaison des foréts, et que Ronsard 
n’a pas su condenser, comme l’avait fait l’Arioste, dans un vers le 
tableau des blés et dans un autre celui de la mer? Mais ne faut-il 
pas ajouter ensuite que la strophe frangaise est trés chantante et 
par conséquent qu’elle compense par des qualités nouvelles celles 
qu’elle a laissé perdre? 

Quelques petits commentaires de plus auraient mieux préparé les 
lecteurs de Mlle Cameron 4 comprendre et 4 accepter les conclusions 
générales qu’elle tire de son inventaire si abondant et si exact. 
Ces conclusions auraient pu étre développées davantage et appuyées 
sur des exemples. Mais elles sont précises et me paraissent justes. 
Je crois qu’on peut les résumer ainsi: 


1°. L’influence de l’Arioste sur l’école de Ronsard a commencé 
aussit6t qu’elle a écrit ses premiers vers. Mlle Cameron la constate 
déja chez Peletier et chez Ronsard dans des vers publiés en 1547 
dans les Oeuvres de Peletier. Elle en conclut que c’est probable- 
ment Peletier qui a révélé 4 Ronsard et 4 ses amis l’intérét de 
Voeuvre de l’Arioste. Et c’est probablement Peletier aussi qui les 
a mis en garde contre une trop grande estime du poéte italien: car 
Peletier regrettait que l’Arioste efit mis dans son épopée tant de 
contes et de plaisanteries, désagréables au moins en ce lieu; or Ron- 
sard n’admira jamais |’Arioste sans réserve; il alla méme jusqu’d 
dire que l’Italie n’avait pas eu de grand poéte depuis Pétrarque. 

2°. L’influence de l’Arioste, qui commence tout de suite, n’est 
jamais interrompue. Si par moments elle semble disparaitre, c’est 
que le genre traité par le poéte ne la comporte pas. Mais bientdt 
aprés, elle se manifeste de nouveau. 

3°. Si constante que soit leur estime pour |’Arioste, les poétes 
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de la Pléiade lui empruntent surtout un certain nombre de mor- 
ceaux ou de thémes; les portraits d’Alcine et d’Olympe, les discours 
et les lettres d’amour du Furioso, les sonnets, l’épisode de l’orque, 
le naufrage, les combats singuliers, beaucoup de comparaisons etc. 
Je crois bien qu’on peut dire de tout le groupe de Ronsard ce que 
Mlle Cameron dit de du Bellay: la Pléiade a pris 4 l’Arioste de la 
matiére, mais ne lui a pas pris son esprit.—Elle ne lui en a pris 
qu’une partie. 

4°. Dans l’ceuvre amoureuse de ]’Arioste les poétes de la Pléiade 
ont beaucoup goiité les concetti et la volupté. Mais ils n’avaient 
pas compris la passion, ni la valeur psychologique. Encore la 
volupté n’est-elle pas chez eux ce qu’elle est chez lui, car chez eux 
elle a facilement un grain de grossiéreté gauloise qui rappelle 
Rabelais. 

5°. L’art pittoresque de l’Arioste a certainement été fort estimé 
par Ronsard et son groupe. Mais peut-étre faut-il dire de tous ce 
que Mlle Cameron dit de Belleau: ils ont particuliérement estimé 
de leur modéle le joli, le gracieux, l’aimable, plutét que le vigoureux 
et le concis. 

6°. Ils ont mal compris le badinage léger de l’Arioste, sa fan- 
taisie, son imagination. L/esprit et la raillerie sont chez Ronsard, 
Baif et Jodelle un peu lourds; si du Bellay est pris, il est bien plus 
ipre. Sa satire est plus sérieuse et plus mordante que celle de 
l’Arioste. 

7°. La composition morcelée de son Furioso les déconcerte. Elle 
choque leur conception du potme épique comme le passage per- 
pétuel du plaisant au grave choque leur conception du mélange des 
genres. 


En somme, ils prennent a l’Arioste surtout ce qui rappelle chez 
lui Pétrarque, Virgil, Apollonius et Théocrite. Ils imitent l’imita- 
tion des anciens et des pétrarquistes. Ce qui fait son originalité 
propre leur échappe plus ou moins. A des degrés divers, d’ailleurs, 
car Jodelle est loin de lui, Ronsard et du Bellay s’en rapprochent 
davantage. 

Telles sont les conclusions principales que Mlle Cameron propose 
elle-méme ou qu’elle suggére a son lecteur. Et il me semble bien 
qu’elle a vu juste. Son ouvrage est donc aussi intelligent que sub- 
stantiel. 


JOSEPH VIANEY 
Faculté des lettres, Montpellier 





The Literary Works of Count de Gobineau. By Arnotp H. Row- 
BOTHAM, Ph.D. Paris: Champion, 1929. Pp. 170. 


Gobineau is a very complex figure—or rather, he is rendered 
complex by the marginal preoccupations which are in the minds of 
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Mais n’était-il pas utile ensuite de demander au lecteur s’il n’estime 
pas qu’en passant d’Alcine a la princesse Marguerite le compliment 
s’est alourdi et a perdu beaucoup de son prix? 
Signalons encore deux autres textes que Mlle Cameron rapproche, 
p. 19: 
Ainsi Vhorrible Guerriere 
Pressoit ses bandes derriere 
Pour les pousser en avant, 
Ondoiants de rang, comme undes 
Ou comme les foretz blondes 
Des espicz, soufflés du vent. 
(Laumonier, édition des textes modernes, III, p. 59) 
La fiera pugna un pezzo andd di pare, 
Che vi si discernea poco vantaggio. 
Vedeasi or l’uno or l’altro ire @ tornare, 
Come le biade al ventolin di Maggio, 
O come sopra ’1 lito un mobil mare 
Or viene or va, né mai tiene un viaggio. 
(O. F., XvI, 68) 


Ne doit-on pas reconnaitre d’abord que l’épithéte blondes ‘n’a aucun 
intérét ici, non plus que la comparaison des foréts, et que Ronsard 
n’a pas su condenser, comme l’avait fait l’Arioste, dans un vers le 
tableau des blés et dans un autre celui de la mer? Mais ne faut-il 
pas ajouter ensuite que la strophe frangaise est trés chantante et 
par conséquent qu’elle compense par des qualités nouvelles celles 
qu’elle a laissé perdre? 


Quelques petits commentaires de plus auraient mieux préparé les 
lecteurs de Mlle Cameron 4 comprendre et 4 accepter les conclusions 
générales qu’elle tire de son inventaire si abondant et si exact. 
Ces conclusions auraient pu étre développées davantage et appuyées 
sur des exemples. Mais elles sont précises et me paraissent justes. 
Je crois qu’on peut les résumer ainsi: 


1°. L’influence de l’Arioste sur l’école de Ronsard a commencé 
aussitot qu’elle a écrit ses premiers vers. Mlle Cameron la constate 
déja chez Peletier et chez Ronsard dans des vers publiés en 1547 
dans les Oeuvres de Peletier. Elle en conclut que c’est probable- 
ment Peletier qui a révélé 4 Ronsard et 4 ses amis l’intérét de 
Voeuvre de l’Arioste. Et c’est probablement Peletier aussi qui les 
a mis en garde contre une trop grande estime du poéte italien: car 
Peletier regrettait que l’Arioste efit mis dans son épopée tant de 
contes et de plaisanteries, désagréables au moins en ce lieu; or Ron- 
sard n’admira jamais |’Arioste sans réserve; il alla méme jusqu’d 
dire que l’Italie n’avait pas eu de grand poéte depuis Pétrarque. 

2°. L’influence de l’Arioste, qui commence tout de suite, n’est 
jamais interrompue. Si par moments elle semble disparaitre, c’est 
que le genre traité par le poéte ne la comporte pas. Mais bientdt 
aprés, elle se manifeste de nouveau. 

3°. Si constante que soit leur estime pour l’Arioste, les poétes 
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de la Pléiade lui empruntent surtout un certain nombre de mor- 
ceaux ou de thémes; les portraits d’Alcine et d’Olympe, les discours 
et les lettres d’amour du Furioso, les sonnets, l’épisode de l’orque, 
le naufrage, les combats singuliers, beaucoup de comparaisons etc. 
Je crois bien qu’on peut dire de tout le groupe de Ronsard ce que 
Mlle Cameron dit de du Bellay: la Pléiade a pris 4 l’Arioste de la 
matiére, mais ne lui a pas pris son esprit.—Elle ne lui en a pris 
qu’une partie. 

4°. Dans l’ceuvre amoureuse de |’Arioste les poétes de la Pléiade 
ont beaucoup gofité les concetti et la volupté. Mais ils n’avaient 
pas compris la passion, ni la valeur psychologique. Encore la 
volupté n’est-elle pas chez eux ce qu’elle est chez lui, car chez eux 
elle a facilement un grain de grossiéreté gauloise qui rappelle 
Rabelais. 

5°. L’art pittoresque de l’Arioste a certainement été fort estimé 
par Ronsard et son groupe. Mais peut-étre faut-il dire de tous ce 
que Mlle Cameron dit de Belleau: ils ont particuliérement estimé 
de leur modéle le joli, le gracieux, l’aimable, plutdt que le vigoureux 
et le concis. 

6°. Ils ont mal compris le badinage léger de l’Arioste, sa fan- 
taisie, son imagination. L/esprit et la raillerie sont chez Ronsard, 
Baif et Jodelle un peu lourds; si du Bellay est pris, il est bien plus 
ipre. Sa satire est plus sérieuse et plus mordante que celle de 
l’Arioste. 

7°. La composition morcelée de son Furioso les déconcerte. Elle 
choque leur conception du poéme épique comme le passage per- 
pétuel du plaisant au grave choque leur conception du mélange des 
genres. 


En somme, ils prennent 4 |’Arioste surtout ce qui rappelle chez 
lui Pétrarque, Virgil, Apollonius et Théocrite. Ils imitent l’imita- 
tion des anciens et des pétrarquistes. Ce qui fait son originalité 
propre leur échappe plus ou moins. A des degrés divers, d’ailleurs, 
car Jodelle est loin de lui, Ronsard et du Bellay s’en rapprochent 
davantage. 

Telles sont les conclusions principales que Mlle Cameron propose 
elle-méme ou qu’elle suggére 4 son lecteur. Et il me semble bien 
qu’elle a vu juste. Son ouvrage est donc aussi intelligent que sub- 
stantiel. 


JOSEPH VIANEY 
Faculté des lettres, Montpellier 





The Literary Works of Count de Gobineau. By Arnotp H. Row- 
BOTHAM, Ph.D. Paris: Champion, 1929. Pp. 170. 


Gobineau is a very complex figure—or rather, he is rendered 
complex by the marginal preoccupations which are in the minds of 
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those who read him. He was not hailed as a great man in France 
because of his ethnological theories that the “ Européen du nord ” 
is superior as a race to the “ Européen du midi,” or to the Latin 
race to which belong most Frenchmen. This very dogmatic the- 
ory—as dogmatically presented as it is uncertain—made him of 
course a very acceptable writer to Germans; Houston Chamberlain 
was very glad to discover him. Now, the author of this book en- 
deavors to be very impartial, and indeed he is. Better to achieve 
his end, he wishes to keep away as much as possible (and it is not 
always very possible) from the ethnologist and to emphasize the 
French Gobineau, who could also be called Gobineau, the artist. 
This is his conclusion: 


Despite his admiration for German institutions, there is little in his 
artistic equipment for which we have to seek the source in Germany. 
He had that Weltgeist of which the Teuton prides himself, but the rest of 
his character is essentially Gallic. It is Gallic in that happy combination 
of fact and imaginative generalization which is at the heart of his syn- 
theses. It is Gallie in the predominance of bon sens, which holds down 
his exalted imagination to the level of impartiality. Above all it is Gallic 
in its preoccupation with the element which, above all, characterizes the 
literature of his country, the element of clarity (p. 157). 


The volume is a very good introduction to Gobineau and his nu- 
merous writings. The writer feels, however, that while doing jus- 
tice to the qualities of the artist, the author underestimates the 
shortcomings. Dogmatism seems to be confused somewhat with 
clarity, and this, together with a very prolix manner, is the real 
reason why Gobineau is not hailed even now as a really great writer, 
not even ranking with a Mérimée. 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
Unwersity of Pennsylvania 





The Works of Francois Villon, with Text, Translation, Introduc- 
tion, and Notes. Edited by Grorrrey ATKINSON. London: 
The Scholartis Press, 1930. Pp. 291. 


Lovers of Villon will appreciate in this edition the careful repro- 
duction of the Thuasne text. The uninitiated will welcome the 
assistance rendered by the English translation, placed opposite the 
French, the just estimate of the poet in the introduction, and the 
helpful notes. Dr. A. has very properly no patience with the senti- 
mental and romantic English biographers of Villon, who have 
decorated the pathetic character of this inspired burglar with as- 
pirations of which he was quite innocent. For his translation he 
has selected prose as his medium, preferring the greater fidelity to 
the poet’s meaning thus rendered possible. He might, however, 
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have brought out more fully the originality of Villon’s expressions 
by choosing his words with greater care. For instance, “ wolves 
are famished ” [p. 53] is certainly inadequate for “les loups se 
vivent de vent ”; “ Fellow-beings” [p.237] has no such pathos as 
“Freres humains”; and “we being more pitted than the surface 
of a thimble by pecking of birds” [p. 238] lacks the appealing 
concision of “ Plus becquetez d’oyseaulx que dez a couldre.” 

On the other hand, I find almost no errors in translation, though 
I must insist that “Berte au grant pié” [p. 92] should be given, 
not a “big foot,” but “big feet,’ for she had at least two. Nor 
do I see the need for translating “ Lancelot le roy de Behaigne ” 
[p. 94] by “ Ladislas of Bohemia,” but, if the material of a note is 
thus to be inserted into the English text, why should Claquin 
[p. 96] be retained without the explanation that the reference is to 
Du Guesclin? Such slips as these diminish little, however, the 
value of the book, which has preserved the general sense, if not the 
form, of the original, is beautifully printed, and will be useful to 
those who seek to know the genuine Villon of the fifteenth century 
rather than his later imaginary reincarnations. 


H. C. LANCASTER 





Deutsche Literatur. Sammlung literarischer Kunst- und Kultur- 
denkmiler in Entwicklungsreihen. Marchen. Band 14 und 15. 


Herausgegeben von ANDREAS MULLER. Verlag von Philipp 
Reclam jun., Leipzig, 1930. Band 14, 328 S., Band 15, 3178. 
M. 7. 


In his Leben des Sophokles, Lessing? said: “ Nun denke ich: 
keine Miihe ist vergebens, die einem andern Miihe ersparen kann. 
Ich habe das Unniitze nicht unniitzlich gelesen, wenn es von nun 
an dieser oder jener nicht weiter lesen darf.” A similar thought 
must have inspired the publishers of Deutsche Literatur, who are 
scheduled to bring out 250 volumes each of the same form, make- 
up, and quality as the two before us. The editors obviously per- 
suaded the publishers that it is no longer possible for any one 
individual to control the fields in question, and that time could 
be saved by having experts select the best, arrange it as it shouid 
be arranged, supply it with such critical apparatus as is necessary 
to justify its inclusion and to enable all to orient themselves with- 
out at the same time exhausting their patience. It is of course 
uncertain when the work will be completed ; tasks of this dimension 
are always in danger of unanticipated delays. But enough has 
already appeared to jeopardize the claims to respectability on the 
part of a college library that fails to buy the entire series. 


* Of. Lessing’s Werke, Cotta edition, Vol. x1, p. 16. 
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The first volume contains two “ Miarchen” by Ph. O. Runge, 
one by Bettina Brentano, eight from Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm, 
four by Clemens Brentano, and one by Fouqué. The second con- 
tains one by Chamisso, two by E. T. A. Hoffmann, one by C. W. 
Salice Contessa, and three by Eichendorff. 

It is patent, and quite in accord with Lessing’s dictum, that the 
editors, general and special, agreed and determined to lose no 
time analyzing the basic differences between such types as “ Mir- 
chen,”? “Saga,” “Schwank,” “ Erzihlung,” “ Fabel ” or “ Legende.” 
To Professors Brecht, Kralik, Kindermann, and Miiller, any piece 
of narrative fiction that deals with the supernatural, or even the 
quite unusual, is most appropriately called a “ Marchen.” This 
at least saves time even if traditional scholarship, and the termi- 
nology without which scholarship is supposed to suffer, are forced 
juto strange moulds. 

And that is the case here. It is hard to think of Peter Schlemth! 
as a “ Miarchen.” Chamisso used a better term when he referred 
to it as a “ wundersame Geschichte.”* Hoffmann’s Das fremde 
Kind does begin with, “ Es war einmal.” So do a number of the 
“ Marchen” from the Grimms. But Eichendorff’s Meerfahrt be- 
gins rather solidly with the words, “Es war im Jahre 1540.” 
Moreover the “ Mirchen” is somehow supposed to be written by 
women, the “ Schwank” by men. We have only one woman repre- 
sented, Bettina Brentano, and her Kdénigssohn is more of a 
“ Schwank ” ¢ than a “ Marchen.” 

On the other hand, the volumes are valuable if for no other 
reason because of their inclusion of Runge’s Von den Machandel- 
Boom and Von den Fischer un syne Fru,® and Contessa’s Das 
Gastmahl. These are three admirable selections, though the judg- 
ment may be motivated by the novelty that springs from unfamili- 
arity. It is not easy to wax enthusiastic over (and it must have 
required basaltic faith on the part of the publishers to include) 
such worn stories as Undine, Das Marmorbild, and Sneewittchen. 

The introduction moves along accustomed lines. Goethe’s 
“ Mirchen ” is set up against the “ seichte, unwahrhaftige Gebilde ” 
of the rationalistic eighteenth century, the Romanticists are given 
full credit for all they did, Fouqué is said to have discovered “ die 
Daimonie des Wassers,” a statement which needs a measure of 


2 Of. Mirchen und Schwank: eine stilkritische Studie zur Volksdichtung, 
by Ludwig Felix Weber. Kiel, 1904. 

*Thomas Mann’s reference to Schlemihl as a “ phantastische Novelle” 
is good. See Mann’s Rede und Antwort, Berlin, 1911. 

*Bédier would have called it a conte plaisant as opposed to a conte 
merveilleux, though it is admittedly a quite unusual tale. See Bédier’s 
Les Fabliaux, Paris, 1895 (2nd. edition). 

5 For references to the various studies and collections that have been 
made with regard to the “ Mirchen” as a regional or sectional type, see 
Deutsche Marchen seit Grimm. Edited by Paul Zaunert. Jena, 1919. 
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modification, Musiius is disposed of as a mere rationalist, Graf 
Loeben is referred to as “ der vielverspottete,” Tieck is alleged to 
have influenced Runge, though it is necessary to stress the “ viel- 
leicht ” in this connection, and Contessa is studied as an imitator 
of Hoffmann. 

The notes are full and illuminating, containing not only enough 
material to guide even an inexperienced reader but also the standard 
works of reference on the various “ Mirchen.” The best comment 
is that in connection with Brentano’s Gockel und Hinkel. Full 
advantage is taken of the Ur-Gockel, published by Karl Viétor in 
1923. Where there is a source it is given, but with the barest 
brevity and without comment. In view of the literally bewildering 
amount of investigation ® that has been made of the “ Marchen ” 
as a type, the volumes are models of conciseness, concentration, 
and clarity. 


ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 
West Virginia University 





Ibsen the Master Builder. By A. E. Zucker. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co. [1929] xiv, 312 pp. $3.50. 


Je weiter wir ins 20. Jahrhundert hineinschreiten, desto klarer 
erkennen wir im Riickblick hinter uns Henrik Ibsen als einen der 
typischen Vertreter des 19. Jahrhunderts. Wie viel hat er doch 
gemein mit den birbeiBigen, birtigen Zeitgenossen im Bratenrock, 
mit Keller, mit Raabe, der im selben Jahre geboren wurde, mit 
Zola, sogar mit Bécklin, sogar mit Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, dessen 
Mévenflug schon Ibsens Epilog vordeutet in den Versen 

Allgemach beschlich es mich wie Grauen, 


Schein und Wesen so verwandt zu schauen, 
Und ich fragte mich, am Strand verharrend, 





®° Howe and Lieder, in their First German Reader (Heath, 1930), include 
Runge’s Fischer and assign it, without comment, to “the Kinder- und 
Hausmdarchen of the Brothers Grimm.” This statement may mislead, and it 
is quite unfair to Ph. Otto Runge, one of the most richly gifted souls of 
German Romanticism. Runge originally wrote the Mirchen direct from 
the lips of the people of Pommern. Runge then sent it to Zimmer, the 
Heidelberg publisher of Des Knaben Wunderhorn, which had just been 
published. Zimmer turned it over to Achim von Arnim, for publication 
in his Zeitung fiir Einsiedler, which however ceased publication before it 
could be used. Arnim then gave it to the Grimms, and a copy to J. G. 
Biisching, who published it in his Volks-Sagen, Marchen und Legenden 
(1812). A few weeks later it came out also, in modified form, in the 
Kinder- und Hausmirchen. Miiller publishes, in the volumes before us, 
the versions of Biisching, Grimm, and Runge’s brother Daniel (1840) in 
parallel columns, thus proving his confidence in Runge’s merits, and 
unconsciously attesting to his own carefulness as an editor. 


5 
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Ins gespenstische Geflatter starrend: 
Und du selber? Bist du echt befliigelt? 
Oder nur gemalt und abgespiegelt? 
Gaukelst du im Kreis mit Fabeldingen? 
Oder hast du Blut in deinen Schwingen? 


Geboren im Zeitalter der Romantik, kimpfen sie gegen deren 
leeres Epigonentum und abgebrauchte Ideale, streben einem neuen 
und starken Realismus zu, und einige von ihnen, so Ibsen und 
Raabe, ahnen schon die Gefahr der kommenden Mechanisierung. 
Ihr eigenes Leben ist still und ereignislos, es wird von ihrer Arbeit 
aufgesogen. Ibsen, der typische Positivist, Relativist hat als 
solcher auch keine philosophisch verankerte Weltanschauung. Die 
Maxime ‘ Sei Du,’ die er selbst zuweilen als Grundgedanken seiner 
Dramen ausspricht, ist eine vage praktische Vorschrift. Fast 
koénnte man sagen, da jenes Wort, das er zulezt gesagt haben soll 
und das Zucker als den charakteristischen Ausdruck seines Kampfes 
fiir die Wahrheit empfindet (282), jenes ‘Tvertimot’ (im 
Gegenteil) symbolisch ist fiir diesen Kampen, dem die erschlagenen 
Feinde—wie in der germanischen Sage—iiber Nacht wieder 
aufstehen. Denn nie ist eine Idee endgiiltig abgetan, sie kann 
am niachsten Tage Verbiindeter werden gegen den einstigen 
Waffengenossen: denkt man eine Idee zu Ende, so gelangt man 
zum volligen Gegenteil (Ibsen zu Paul Marx. Zucker 238). 

Diesem grofen Einsamen, Unerbittlichen, Kalten und grausam 
Niichternen gegeniiber steht der andere Typus, von dem Ibsen 
selbst sagte, dafs er in Menschenherzen als der Reiche und Geliebte 
weiterlebe (147), der Leichtgliubige und auch im Denken Leicht- 
lebigere, der Massen bewegt und anzieht. Wie Gawan im Parzival 
la8t ihn Zucker mit bewuBter Kunst in entscheidenden Augen- 
blicken hinten iiber die Biihne ziehn als Gegenspieler, den Freund 
und Feind Ibsens, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, dessen Tochter ein 
launiges Geschick zur Gattin von Sigurd Ibsen machte. 

Mit feinem Verstindnis fiir den unfreiwilligen Humor seines 
Helden weif unser Biograph solche Ziige zu verwenden, wie er 
iiberhaupt einen Reichtum von Episoden und Anekdoten, zum Teil 
neuer und von ihm selbst gesammelter, in dieses Lebensbild Ibsens 
verwoben hat, das gerade das Widersprechende, Irrationale und 
Tragische, ja Tragikomische seines Charakters herausarbeitet und 
so den eigentlichen Dichter Ibsen vor uns hinstellt, der schwerver- 
wundenen Jugenderlebnissen (siehe 8S. 155), ja neurotischer Veran- 
lagung manche entscheidende Anregung verdankt. So eutsteht 
aus vielen kleinen Ziigen, die Zucker durch Reisen auf Ibsens 
Spuren vermehrt und vertieft hat, ein oft genaueres und klareres 
Bild seines Denkens und Schaffens als aus ideengeschichtlicher 
Ableitung, besonders zur Zeit seiner relativistischen Gesellschafts- 
dramen. Trotz oder vielleicht gerade wegen dieser Vermensch- 
lichung des grimmen Kimpen kénnen wir diesem unsre tiefste 
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Sympathie nicht versagen. Dem Ernst, ja dem Fanatismus seines 
Wahrheitskampfes, der bis zur Selbstvernichtung fortschreitet, 
wird besonders der letzte Teil der Lebensbeschreibung gerecht. 
Hier setzt Zucker mit Ergriffenheit die iiberwaltigende Anerken- 
nung, welche ganz Europa dem Dramatiker zollte, in Kontrast zu 
der diisteren Stimmung und dem bitteren Ende seines Helden. 
Das Buch scheint ginzlich frei von Druckfehlern. Aber ein 
sonderbarer Irrtum macht Wilhelm Dilthey zum Historiker (225). 


ERNST FEISE 





Robert Browning und die Antike. Von Ropert SPINDLER. Leip- 
zig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1930. Pp. 750. 


In addition to an unusually copious flood of biographies, com- 
mentaries, articles, handbooks, and the like, Robert Browning has 
been the inspiration for a dozen or so doctoral dissertations wherein 
are dissected such matters as his Prosody, his Grotesquerie, his 
Aesthetics, his Debt to Italy. The latest of these, the most massive 
and meticulous of all, is a study of his use of the Classics, pre- 
sented by the Privatdozent fiir Englische Philologie an der Univer- 
sitit Miinchen. 

Dr. Spindler is not the first to appropriate this particular theme, 
as is indeed amply indicated by his own complete bibliography of 
his predecessors in the field and his lavish citations from all 
possible authorities, but his microscopic scrutiny and exhaustive 
exegesis, done with true Teutonic thoroughness, serve to define 
and evaluate this topic once and for all. 

About half of the huge tome is devoted to the pair of Balaustion 
poems with their included transcripts of Alkestis and Herakles. 
After the main discussion, which centers around the question of 
Browning’s attitude toward Euripides and Aristophanes, comes a 
minute examination of the scattered Greek references, amounting 
to over 850 items. The other half of the treatise contains an 
account of the shorter poems—a score of them—built on Greek 
themes, followed by an enumeration of the incidental classic allu- 
sions in other poems. Of these, about four dozen draw upon the 
mythology and literature of Greece, and three dozen from Roman 
and Latin sources, with something like thirty authors quoted from 
each national group. The concluding portion deals with the trans- 
lations, chiefly the Agamemnon, but with a review of the Balaus- 
tion insets for the sake of comparing the Browning rendering of 
Aeschylus and of Euripides. Dr. Spindler is at considerable pains 
to reconcile Browning’s declaration of being in the Agamemnon 
“literal at every cost ” and his actual version, which is free enough 
to constitute an obvious departure from his avowed policy. In thus 
feeling committed to the defense of his poet the critic turns 
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advocate, always the specialist’s temptation. In this case his effort 
is to explain and adjust rather than frankly to admit the Brown- 
ing tendency to play the romantic about himself and his perform- 
ances as about the rest of life. Spindler does grant, however, that 
although Browning is “as soaked and steeped in the classics as 
Bunyan in the Bible,” his interest was precisely in their non- 
classical features. He points out the poet’s disagreement with 
the traditional view of Greek art, and his divergence from all 
other classicists, with the possible exception of Gray and Landor, 
though all alike are indebted to the researches of the philologists 
Bentley and Porson. Like his wife, Browning was impressed with 
the continuity of life and the stabilizing harmony between past 
and present. To him the poignant humanism of Euripides, the 
choleric mocking idealism of Aristophanes, were not so much 
classic, “famous, calm, and dead,” as universal and still alive, 
twin spirits of the eternal human tragedy and comedy. 

The Spindler volume is a treasury of information and analysis 
on an important subject, exhibiting scholarship without pedantry. 
We are given the history of each poem under consideration, the 
circumstances of its composition, full synopsis, and careful tracing 
of its connection with the classic source. This laborious searching 
of the Browning scriptures is supplemented by such a mobilizing 
of all the critical forces that every debatable issue is pursued to 
the last ditch. Dr. Spindler’s interpretation may have the bias of 
a somewhat undiscriminating eulogy, but his marshalling of facts 
and opinions is a masterly achievement, to the immense profit of 
every Browning student. 

FRANCES THERESA RUSSELL 

Stanford University 





The Poems of Henry Carey. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Freperick T. Woop. London, The Scholartis 
Press, 1930. Pp. 261. 


In this attractively printed volume, Mr. Wood gives us a com- 
plete edition of Carey’s poems, exclusive of the songs and lyrics 
from his dramatic works, together with a biographical and critical 
introduction. In his biography, Mr. Wood has been able to add 
to our scanty knowledge of Carey only the fact that he committed 
suicide. This is proved by the entry of his death in the register 
of St. James, Clerkenwell. Mr. Wood, however, has done much 
to strengthen the tradition that Carey was an illegitimate connec- 
tion of the Savile family. Furthermore, he advances a plausible 
conjecture that Carey was married, under the name of Henry 
Savile, in Rothwell, Yorkshire, on April 4, 1708, to Sarah Dobson. 
Mr. Wood himself does not advance these theories as being cer- 
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tainties, yet they come close to carrying conviction, and for them 
Mr. Wood deserves our thanks. The critical appreciation of Carey’s 
work is adequate, though, as a matter of fact, most of Carey’s 
characteristics are not far from self-evident. Indeed, at times, 
Mr. Wood labors the obvious, especially in his discussion of Sally 
in Our Alley. 

The book, however, is seriously deficient in its laek of scholarly 
apparatus. In his preface Mr. Wood says: “Carey’s poems are 
not of the type which calls for very detailed annotation, and in 
writing the notes, therefore, I have endeavored to make them as 
few and as concise as possible, but yet such as will satisfy at one 
and the same time the needs of the scholar and those of the more 
casual reader of verse.” It is true that the poems do not need 
elaborate annotation, yet they need more than is given. Further- 
more, there is almost no documentation in the introduction; there 
are not even the elementary mechanical aids of an index of first 
lines, or a table of contents. One can only wonder why Mr. Wood 
has so greatly underestimated scholarly needs, or for that matter, 
the ordinary convenience of “the more casual reader of verse.” 

Still more unsatisfactory is the treatment of the text. The punc- 
tuation is modernized; the spelling partially so. Variant readings 
have not been given. We are not told what edition was used as 
the basis for the present text, though we may infer that it was 
the first edition of 1713. It was not, at any rate, the 1729 edition, 
which was the only one available to the reviewer, and which exhibits 
numerous and important variants from Mr. Wood’s text. The 
canon of Carey’s work is not established with any certainty. We 
are told that certain songs were omitted “where there seemed to 
be sufficient evidence to warrant the assumption that the words 
were not his,” but we are not given the titles of the songs nor the 
evidence for their omission. Furthermore, our confidence in Mr. 
Wood’s evaluation of evidence is shaken when we find a poem 
included on such slight grounds as the following: “The Happy 
Beggars. This poem is attributed to Carey by Moffat and Kidson 
in their Minstrelsy of England (1901). ‘His name,’ state the 
authors, ‘is inscribed in an old hand in ink, on one copy.’ The 
piece first appeared anonymously in Walsh’s Merry Musician 
(1716), Vol. 1. It was subsequently reprinted in several contem- 
porary anthologies, but in none is the name of the author given.” 

It is very unlikely that Carey wil! find readers outside of schol- 
arly circles, and it is unfortunate that Mr. Wood did not keep this 
fact in mind. As it is, although he has done a good deal of the 
necessary work, his book will be of much less value than it might 
have been. 


THEODORE H. BANKs, JR. 
Wesleyan University 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Memoirs of Lorenzo Da Ponte. Translated by ELisaBETH 
AxspoTtt, from the Italian. Edited and annotated by ArTHur 
Livineston. Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippincott, 1929. 
Pp. 512. Pour étudier la carriére variée de Da Ponte on doit 
attendre la publication du Lorenzo Da Ponte in America que nous 
promet M. Arthur Livingston; mais dés maintenant, en donnant 
au public de langue anglaise, sous une forme accessible et commode, 
les Mémoires “ découverts” en 1858 par Lamartine, le savant 
historien des lettres de Venise a rendu un important service a 
tous ceux qui s’occupent de l’histoire des relations intellectuelles 
entre les Etats-Unis et l'Europe. Le texte choisi par l’éditeur et 
traduit avec précision et vivacité est celui de V’édition italienne de 
1918. On y trouvera des renseignements des plus curieux 
sur la vie des literati 4 Philadelphie et 4 New York dans le premier 
quart du dix-neuviéme siécle, sur le commerce des livres étrangers, 
sur les débuts de Venseignement de l’italien et la vogue dont 
jouissait déja espagnol 4 cette date. I] n’est pas inutile d’ajouter 
qu’en bien des cas nous devons ces renseignements 4 |’éditeur et non 
é auteur qui, avec tout son pittoresque, sa verve et son talent de 
raconteur, parle avant tout de lui-méme. Grice aux documents 
retrouvés 4 Sunbury et au dépouillement des vieux journaux de 
New York, M. Livingston a pu apporter des précisions et les indica- 
tions supplémentaires que l’on regrettait de ne pas trouver dans les 
mémoires. : 

GILBERT CHINARD 





Pseudoklassisches und Romantisches in Thomsons “ Seasons.” 
Von Erna ANWANDER. Beitrige zur englischen Philologie, XIIt. 
Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1930. 1328. This is a thorough re-working 
of a familiar subject; Thomson’s position in the history of litera- 
ture has been plotted so often that unless we shift the frame of 
reference we can hardly hope for new results. Friulein Anwander 
assembles in a clear and systematic way points that are ready to 
hand in the monographs of Morel and Macaulay, and in Myra 
Reynolds’s Treatment of Nature in English Poetry between Pope 
and Wordsworth. She is too ready to accept easy formulas, e. g., 
that neo-classicism puts man at the centre of things while romanti- 
cism subordinates or annihilates humanity, or that the use of 
blank verse always means emancipation from neo-classical fetters. 
Her conclusion, that the romantic and the classical coexist in almost 
every line of The Seasons, is not very novel or helpful, but her 
concise and accurate analysis of the poem will be of use. 


ALAN D. MCKILLOP 











